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CHAPTEE I. 

THE DESOLATED HEABTH. 

MARGARITA.was the first to recover herseif. 
She was the ßrst to check her stifling sobs^ 
and wipe the torrexxt from her eyes, and try to 
impart some strength and comfort to her husband» 
*We know the worst now, Laurence/ she 
said. * Let us try to look it boldly in the face. 
Unintentionally we have committed a great error, 
but though the world may deem it irremediable, 
öod does not ; and the only question we have 
now to consider is, what is the right thing tor us 

todoP' 

VOL. ni. 1 
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* If we are to part/ he answered in a hard, 
dull voice, * I don't caro what I do/ 

* But you must care, dear Laurencey for my 
sake, because I lovo and trust you so ! The very 
first thing is that I must leave you. No, don't 
look at me in that despairing manner, or you 
will make the task so much harder than it is. 
You know that I must go, and at once. Laurence, 
dearest, I shall leave you to-night/ 

*0h, not to-night. Stay one night more, 
Only tili to-morrow, Margarita. DonH leave me 
alone with my misery so soon.' 

* Hush ! I must not stay. If I were to stay 
one night I might stay all my life. If you love 
me, Laurence, don't ask me that again.' 

* Go on. What is the next thing P ' 

* The next thing is, that you will fetch poor 
Daisy home, and try to love her and console her 
fbr all she has gone through these bitter 
years.' 

* And you can coimsel me to this ? ' 
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She drew a long breatli before she answered 
him« 

* Only because I know it to be right. Think 
of her, Laurence — as she was. Think of your 
pretty, loving, warm-hearted Daisy, dancing 
about the house with her baby in her arms — 
mäking the sunshine of every place she entered ; 
and then think of her as she is now— melan- 
choly, wandering, and wasted, — and yonr kind 
heart will overflow with tenderness towards 
her/ 

* Poor unhappy child/ 

* I knew you would feel so. Think how she 
loved you, Laurence. Think how you loved her 
— better than ever you loved me,' she added, in a 
quivering voice. 

*Never!^ he exclaimed, with so much vehe- 
mence as to startle her. 'Never! so help me 
Heaven ! When you married me, Margarita, 
when you consented to come to my desolate hom© 
and bring such happiness with you as had never 
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1;)een seen tliere before, I told you in my ignor-» 
ance I could never love again as I had loved her, 
I believed what I said, My sore lieart was but 
half bealed, and I tbought that it could never 
rejoice nor suffer again as it had done. And you 
— dear bumble soul — you consented to take me 
even on such, terms as those^ and came, an angel 
Cind a blessing to my lieart, such, as no man ever 
had before. Margarita, I did not know what love 
was tili I leamed to love you. I looked on Daisy 
as a sweet, affectionate child, to be caressed and 
petted and protected, and I idealized Jier womanly 
qualities tili I had raised them to the Standard of 
excellence in my own mind. I loved her — God 
knows I loved her — but it was as the mother 
loves the child. I love you, as one aspiring soul 
loves another, ready and able to help it on its up- 
ward path. In your gentleness, your innocence, 
your clinging tendemess, I have protected you, 
but in faith and virtue and perseverance you have 
protected me, Margarita, as no other woman 
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cöuld have done. Oh ! my wife — my only wife \ 
I do not love and cherish you only — I thank you 
— I bloss you — I adore you for the salvation you 
have been to my wayward and misguided 
heart/ 

' Thank you, Laurence/ she said simply, as 
he pressed his kisses on her unresisting hands 
and face. ' Your words have given me fresh life 
— ^life to carry with me where I go ^ 

* Where ? Where are you going P How caü 
I let you live alone ? * 

' I shall not live alone — ^I would not do it for 

« 

. • 

your sake. We will go to Maple Farm, littlö 
Dai8y and I, and there you wül think of me pro- 
tected and at peace, amongst my old hauntsr-^ 
pursuing my old occupations/ 

' With the brand of shame upon you,' he said 
bitterly. 

' Not so, Laurence. They all know me there. 
Pity may foUow me, but not shame. And I shall 
be of use, too. Uncle will be glad to have me 
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l)ack^ and when they know the truth they will 
feel that you are doing what is honourable and 
right. And that shall be my consolation/ she 
idded softly. 

* And what am I to do with her ? * he asked. 

*Call her Daisy, Laurence — ^try to think of 
her by the old name. I think, if you will take 
my advice, you will send for Dr Bellew and teil 
him the whole story. Then he will provide 
proper attendaats for our poor stricken darling, 
and you can have her home here. Oh ! do have 
her home, Laurence. Don't send her to an 
asylum. Think how long it is since she has 
heard a word of affection, or feit a caress. Poor 
eweet Daisy. How stränge and cold the world 
she lives in now must appear, after the world of 
love she left. Promise me, Laurence, that you 
will at least try how it succeeds, that you will 
have her home.* 

' To fill TOUR place ! ' he said with a harsh 
laugh. 
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' No, love !r— not to fill my place — to take her 
own. I am the usurper» Laurence ; slie the right- 
ful lieir/ 

*Tou will never persuade me of that/ he 
answered. ^It is too hard^ too cruel^ that this 
should have happened now. For months I 
prayed to have her restored to me, in vain ; and 
now that I have built np another home for my- 
self, ehe reappears to pull it to the ground. Is 
this the work of a loving Father P Yet you teil 
me God watches over our interests as though they 
were His own/ 

' Hush, dearest ! Even this is sent in mercy, 
thoagh we cannot see it. Perhaps we have loved 
«ach other too well> and it is necessary that we 
should part in order to perceive it. It cannot bö 
for long, love, remember that. No hearts that 
tmly love can ever truly be separated. This lifo 
thank God, does not last for ever.* 

* You are quite determined to go to-day,* he 
Said presently. 



ä 
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' Quite/ 

*"WTiich of the servants will you take witb 
youP' 

* None, Laurence/ 

* Nonsense! I will not hear of ypur going 
alone^ without the nurse or your own maid. It 
is impossible. I should be wretcbed/ 

She laid her band upon bis sboulder. 

*.0b, dearest ! Do try to understand. Don't 
keep on tearing open my woünds in tbis manner. 
I am Margarita Hay, your wife^s cousin. I bave 
no claim upon tbe Services of your servants ; nor 
would I aeeept tbem. Do you tbink I can keep 
a nurse or a lady's maid down at Maple Farm ? ' 

*0f course you cän if you cboose. I sball 
make you an allowance/ 

* No, no/ sbe said quickly, as if bis words bad 
stung ber. *Tou sball not. I will not take 
it.^ 

* Margarita/ be said reproacbfully, ^vS so 
small a relief to be denied me ? ' 
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' Forglve me, dear love ; but I coiüd not— 
indeed I could not. You donH know what I feel 
upon the subject/ 

^ I can guess. And I know what I feeL 
That my beloved and honoured wife will be less 
kind and generous than I take her to be if^ from 
false shame, she prevents my doing a simple act 
of justice/ 

' It is not mine/ said Margarita. 

* But it is mine, and I am yours, and yours 
only tili my death/ he answered. *Hear me 
swear it, Margarita/ 

' ISo, no ! ' she exclaimed, as she caught his 
uplifted arm. 'You must not; you shall not- 
It is an insult to her, whose alone you are, and to 
God, who gave you to her. Rather, Laurence,' 
she went on eamestly, *let us kneel down to- 
gether, and thank Him for the many years* hap- 
piaess He has permitted us to enjoy, and now that 
He recalls it, give it back unmurmuringly, like 
dutiful, obedient children, to His hands, and He 
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will keep it for us safely tili the time comes for 
its restoration. Oh, Laurence^ kneel and pray 
with me. W"e have sliared every thought, and 
pam> and pleasure for many years past. Let not 
tliis last hour, however sorrowful, be less 
nnited/ 

She forced liim to her side, and with her arms 
thrown round his neck^ addressed their Maker in 
such words of chUd-like Submission and confid- 
ence^ as he had never heard before. That prayer 
haunted him to his dying day. It took every 
argument with which he had intended to re-assail 
her out of his mouth. As it was concluded he 
rose to his feet, prepared to let her do exactly as 
she chose. 

* And now,^ said Margarita, with a great effort 
to speak in her usual voiee, ' the sooner it is done 
the better. My things are already packed, Laur- 
ence^ and there is nothing lefb to do but to put 
Daisy and me into a cab. I shall teil the seryants 
I am going down to Maple Farm on a yisit, and 
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when I am gone ' Here slie paused^ poor 

child, and swallowed some imaccountable obstruc- 
tion in her throat. 'Whea I am fairly off- 
fo-morrow or next day — ^you had better teil them 
the truth and glve them the Option of remaining. 
The nurse and Ellen of course you will dismiss. 
They will be of no nse to you/ 

* I wish you would take the nurse/ he reiter- 
ated. 

* 1^0, thank you. The child will not require 
ihe attendance in the country she does here. 
And, after that, I shall hear from you, Laurence. 
You will write and teil me everything, and let 
my uncle know all about Daisy. What a shock 
it will be to the dear old man ! Almost as great 
as the first/ 

' Can you get to Taunton to-night ? ' 

' Yes ! by the six o'clock train, and we will 

sleep at the hotel there and go on to Bushthorne 

in the moming.' 

* And you have money P * 
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' Plenty/ 

* How much ? ' 

* Twenty-five pounds/ 

' You had better take some more, Margarita/ 

* No, thank you, This is more than enough.' 
' Well ! I can easily send it to you/ 

* W"e will discuss that afterwards. And now, 
Laurence, I am going to ask you to leave the 
house/ 

* Before you go ' 

*Yes, at once. This parting is like some 
temble Operation. It mitst he done, but I can 
bear it better by myself . You would not like me 
to break down before the servants/ 

*You are right, as you always are. Where 
stall Igo?' 

'Go to Dr Bellew^s. Teil hira about your 
wife.' 

' I will, since you wish it. But, oh, Marga- 
rita ! this is worse than death.^ 

' It is,' she answered, solemnly. * But beyond 
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death is heaven^ Laurence, and beliind tliis ia 
God.' 

They did not exchange another word. He 
took her in his arms as though she had been some 
sacred thing. Looked in her sad face long and 
«amestiy, pressed his lips to hers, and left tiie 
apartment. 

She stood for a moment motionless^ then sunk 
on her knees beside his familiär chair and buried 
her head in its cushions. When she rose up 
Bgain it was to rush hastily up-stairs^ as though 
she feared to trust herseK a moment longer amidst 
the scenes where she had been so happy; and 
when, an hour later, Laurence Fane, half hoping 
he might be too soon, retumed, it was to find his 
household gods scattered^ and the hearth desolate 
^nd cold. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RIGHTFÜL MISTRESS. 

TLL news travels apace. Our joys we may 
■*- keep to ourselves for a little while, but our 
sorrows and our scandals are generally common 
property almost as soon as they are ours. Laur- 
ence Fane being of a sensitive tum of mind, 
had dreaded above all things liaving to break tbe 
news of tbe sudden change in bis housebold^ and 
its cause> to bis servants^ but as tbe bours went on 
be found tbat it was quite unnecessary be sbould 
do so. How tbey bad amved at tbe intelligence 
no one could guess^ but tbey seemed to know all 
about it. Tbe low tones in wbicb tbey spoke to 
bim— tbe deference tbey sbowed to bis least wisb, 
no less tban tbe utter silence wbicb tbey main- 
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tained on the subject of their mistress's departure^ 
all told liim how well they were aware of his 
trouble^ and how they sympathized with it. The 
news did not confine itself to their circle. With 
ihe moming's post came a long kind letter 
from Miss Folkes, begging to know^ for Marga« 
rita's sake^ if she could be of any use to him in his 
dilemma^ and before his neglected breakfast had 
been cleared away Jack Reeves was by his side, 
putting the matter in its best possible light, and 
cheering him up as much as the unfortunate cir» 
comstances would admit of. Bat neither of these 
friends could conscientionsly recommend the only 
conrse of action on which his heart was bent^ that 
he should place poor Daisy imder the best care^ 
and leave England with the woman whom he 
called his wife. 

Sympathetic as was Miss Felkes^ and careless 
as was Jack Beeves^ they dared not coimsel him 
to try and purchase temporal peace at the expense 
of Spiritual, and he tumed from their condolences 
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with a sick heart. After breakfast^ amved Dr 
!ßellew. He had been put in possession of all tlie 
fiäcts of the case the day before^ and had just come 
from visiting and examining poor Daisy. His 
report was not consolatory, As far as he could 
judge, he thought the case a very hopeless one, 
and strongly adyised Laurence Fane to remove 
her to a private asylum. 

^ You can do her no possible good, and it will 
only distress and unsettle you to keep her under 
your own eyes. Why not commit her to the care 

of my friend Dr Binton, who keeps a first-rate 
establishment, where the poor lady will have 
every indulgence and luxury, and be made as 
happy as her condition will allow.' 

'No, doctor! I can't do that. I don't like 
the idea of it in the first place, and in the second, 
I promised my wife that I would have her home 
here. She was very strongly attached to her> 
remember ! ' 

' Here ! ' exclaimed the doctor in astonish* 
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ment. 'You promised Mrs Fane to have her 
home here ? Have you thought of the talk, the 
<jonjectiires, the scandal such a proceeding may 
give rise to ? Will you be able to stand it ? ' 

' I think so j at all events I shall try. For, 
fifter all, wliere could I go now and not be talked 
of ? It would be the same all over England or 
Europe, and I fancy it will be less hard amongst 
one's friends than from strangers. For it is more 
my misfortune than my fault/ he added humbly. 

' Mr Fane, you are a brave man and a good 
man,* said Dr Bellew. 

' I am a very miserable man at present, doctor. 
If it were only myself, I could bear it and rejoice 
at it — ^but the thought of her cuts me to the 
heart/ 

' Try and comfort yourself with the assurance 
that you are doing your duty. Think of that, Mr 
Fane/ 

* My only comfort is in trying not to think'at 
äU. But go and look at the rooms, doctor, and 

VOL. III. 2 
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teil me if they will suit. I propose to put her in 
what were the nurseries. I suppose slie ought to 
have two assistants. I wish her to have every 
comfort.' 

* 

* Tes, yes. We'll see to that. I have an ex- 
cellent nurse ready to come to you at a moment'* 
notice, and she^ with the help of a housemaid, 
will be quite sufficient. You are determined ta 
have your — this lady — home here then P * 

* Call her " Mrs Fane." I must leam to bear 
it. I must leam to believe that it is true.* 

* Tou quite wish me to give Orders for the re- 
moval of Mrs Fane from the asylum to Üüa 
house P ^ 

'Yes.' 

'WhenP* 

' The sooner the better. What can it signify P ' 

* The nurse shall bring her to you then to- 
night.' 

' Very good. Only do me one favour, Bellew. 
Teil the servants of the impending change^ and 
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prepare them for her amval. They wiU reqitiie a 
few (»rders for the preparation of the rooms/ 

' I will take all tfaat trouble off yoor hands^ 
Fane. Don't think aboat it again. And now 
can't you go out and shake yourself np a little ? 
Dine with your friends at the Club, and go ta 
some place of amusement afterwards. Ican'thaye 
you mope like this, or I shall have two patient» 
on my hands instead of one.' 

* Amüsement!* echoed Fane bitterly, as he 
took up bis bat and left tbe bouse. 

He did not retum tili late, and tben be sbut 
bimself up in bis library and locked tbe door. 
"No one came to disturb bim. At about balf-past 
five, wben darkness bad fallen over tbe city like a 
Teil, be beard tbe sound of carriage wbeels tbat 
stopped before tbe door, and tben a wbispering 
and a rustling in tbe passage, mingled witb tbe 
tones of Dr Bellew's voice. Footsteps ascended 
the staircase, a cbildish Toice was beard com* 
plaining of tbe cold or darkness or tbe strang& 
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house; and then all was silence and quietude 
again. Fane sat before the fire, stopping liis ears 
with his fingers and wishing he had not come hörne 
tili midniglit ; bat no further disturbance reached 
his sanctuary. Even Dr Bellew left the house 
again without inquiring for him ; and he was free 
to do as he chose. 

It was over then. The change had been 
effected. The rightful mistress had resumed her 
place, and his Margarita — his darling — a mother 
and not a wife — ^must live in all the fature an 
outcast from his home and heart. 

As the thought flashed through his mind other 
memories seemed to photograph themselves there, 
loving names and deeds and words by which he 
had rendered the desolate young creature now np- 
stairs so happy in the days gone by. The caress- 
ing appellation by which he had mentally spoken 
of Margarita and the harsh term he had applied 
to Daisy — once so much his darling too — ^rose np 
in judgment against him, and he began to ask his 
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own heart what she had done that he should regard 
her as an interloper there. Her worst fault, poor 
child, had been to live. And how in the first 
hours of his bereavement he wonld have hailed her 
living ! Was shb to blame because his fickle 
nature had filled her vacant place so soon with 
one better fitted to guido and sustain it than 
herseif? As he gave the rein to memory and let 
it wander back into the past, all the love he used 
to bear her came rushing back upon his mind. 
His blooming wife— his sweet dimpled Daisy— 
the rose-bad girl who loved him so entirely and 
so well, and parted from him with so much despair . 
Was it possible she had come back, and he was 
worse than indifferent to her retum ? He thought 
of her as she had been from the first girlish smüe 
that had bewitched him, to the last look of love 
she cast upwards in his face ; the last cry that 
had reached him above the noise of the crackling 
fire and the shouts of thebewildered crowd. * Oh, 
Laury, come with me ! ' He thought of her 
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Startled, tearful eyes — ^like ^ood violets laden 
with dew — of the dimpled neck and Shoulders 
over which he had drawn the blanket— of the un- 
conscious pink-faced inÜEUit sliunbering on her in- 
nocent, child-like breast — - until all the great 
affection he had bome his first wife seemed to 
come nishing back upon his heart like a flood, 
and he was ready to leap f rom his seat and rush 
np-stairs, and clasp her in his arms and call to her 
absent mind to come back and know him for her 
own, and loye him as she used to do in the happy 
days when they were one. But herethe thought 
of Margarita interposed to make the wretched 
man sink backwards with a groan. Margarita, 
who had come to him in the midst of his great 
despair, and nursed him back to mental life again, 
and been his good angel, and his loving, devoted 
servant ever since — ^who was the mother of his 
living child — ^to whom he had swom the most 
unalterable fealty. How could he teil Daisy that 
he loyed her still, whilst half his heart was down 
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at Maple Farm ? How could he encourage lier 
affection in retum without being faithless to her 
oousiuP He could not help feeling his bosom 
stirred with loye and pity for the poor wreck that 
he had called his wife — ^but he could not deny 
that he clung to Margarita as the dying cling to 
hopCy and that he would haye given all he pos- 
sessed to see her once more ^ reseated in her place 
of light/ Yet how could he be so unmindful — so 
inconstant — so ungrateful as to wish the poor 
child who had suffered so long and so bitterly, to 
be anywhere but where she was? Would he 
haye her lying senseless beneäth the cruel waters, 
or the life-long inmate of a pauper lunatio asylum ? 
What would he have ? What did he wish ? If 
he could only choose the right and feel that it was 
the right, and cleaye to it. But he had lost the 
power of choice. He feit as though these conflict- 
ing opiiuons were unsexing him. 

Carson came by-and-by and knocked gently 
Ät his door, and asked if he would take his dinner 
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at home. He drew the old man into the library 
and spoke to him as though he had been a friend^ 

* Don't let me be worried about this, Carson. 
I shall never dine at home again — only you will 
see that ehe and her attendants have everything 
that they can possibly require. Tou will spare 
no expense in providing for them — or trouble.' 

' Certainly not, sir/ 

* And you will dismiss Ellen and the nurse for 
me ? Give them three months^ wages — they have 
been good servants, but don't let me see them 
again/ 

* Very good, sir/ 

* Give me my coat and hat. I am going out 
now, and may not be back to-night. Don^t let the 
servants sit up for me. And teil them, Carson, I 
can't expect them, of course, to keep their mouths 
shut, but, for the sake of their oldmistress, whom 
I know they loved, I wish they would make a» 
little of all this as they need/ 

' ril dismiss the first one as I catch chattering, 
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sir. But if I may make so bold as to say it, I 
liope you will look after your own health, and not 
fret too much for what can't be helped/ 

' Thank you, Carson. Tes ; 1^11 take care, 
never fear, for others^ sakes, if not for my own. 

He tried to divert his mind that evening by 
foUowing Dr Bellew's advice ; but it was a sad 
failure, and about two o'clock in the morning he 
retumed to liis desolated home. As he went 
cautiously up-stairs, he encountered on the upper 
landing a gaunt female, whom he had never seen 
before. At first he was about to inquire her 
business : then he remembered she must be the 
nurse. 

' I did not expect to find any one up,' he said, 
hurriedly. * I hope there is nothing the matter/ 

* Bless, you, sir, I have only been getting the 
poor dear a drink. She's been sleeping beautiful 
all night, just like a hinfant, and so, for the matter 
of that, she is still. Just come in and haye a look 
at her, sir. It'U do you good/ 
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He followed her into the apartment which had 
been his chüd's night nursery, and to the white- 
curtained bed where he had so often stolen on 
tiptoe to steal a last kiss irom little Daisy. There, 
stretched out upon her pillows, sluinbering as 
peacefully and looking almost as innocent, lay her 
namesake, the objeet of his first adoration. He 
bent over her. Her cheeks were flushed, her Ups 
parted. She looked more like the wife, from 
whom he had been so cruelly separated, than he 
had Seen her do before. He took a seat beside 
the bed and sat down. He laid his head beside 
hers on the pillow — the tears rushed thickly into 
his eyes. 

* My poor love,' he whispered tenderly. ^ My 
faded blossem.' 

The nurse had slipped quietly from the apart- 
ment. He was alone with his wife. He took her 
in his arms and pressed his lips to hers^ but she 
slept on^ heayily. He looked at her wasted limbs 
xind face, the lines of silver in her thin brown 
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hair^ the wedding ring that still enoircled the 
third finger of her left band, and feit all the 
emotion which had stirred him in the library re- 
tuming in ftiU force. 

*My wife/ he exclaimed pathetically^ *my 
poor^ afflicted wife/ 

Bat here she stirred uneasily and sighed. 
Perhaps, — ^who knows ? — the familiär voice which 
conveyed no recollection in her waking moments 
may have had power to revive old memories in 
her sleeping brain. Anyway she tnmed her face 
fuU towards him, and said in a low Toice^ ' Kita/ 

The name stung him like a serpent's tooth. 

' Eita ! ' Eita, the beloved, the faithfiil, the 
sorrowing, sleeping perhaps upon a tear-stained 
pillow, whilst he was holding another woman in 
bis arms and calling her bis *wife, bis poor 
afflicted wife ! ' 

It was a lie. He had no wife but one, and 
she, dear angel, was at Maple Farm. 

As her cousin's name left Daisy's lips, Lau- 
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rence Fane replaced her hastily upon the pülow 
and tumed to leave the room. 

But when he had got half way to the door, 
he stopped and looked back. 

* My God ! what has she done ? ' he mur- 
mured. So he retumed to the bedside and kissed 
her poor unconscious forehead — then rushed to his 
own apartment. His uncertain actions were but 
pictures of his troubled mind. 
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J AUEENCE FANE did not see bis wife again 
-" for several days. Late events had so upset hin 
that Jack Reeves persuaded him to make a trip 
into the coimtry somewiiere, with the hope of di- 
Terting bis mind a little, but bis good intentions 
were not crowned witb success. Laurence's 
tbougbts were too mucb distracted to enable bim to 
benefit by tbe cbange, and after a few restless days 
bemade a pretence of business and retumed to bis 
town bouse. How forcibly it Struck bim witb a 
sense of emptiness and desolation! At former 
bome-comings Margarita bad always been ready 
to receiye bim^ and bis cbild to leap into bis arms 
witb sbouts of welcome ; now Carson let bim in 
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silently and deferentially, and lie walked into his 
unused library and regarded the prim order witli 
which everything was set with 4 feeling as thougli 
death were in the house. . 

* All going on well, Carson ? ^ 

* Perfectly well, sir.* 

* Any letters. for me ? ' 

They were brought to him from an adjoining 
table. Then the seryant was about to leaye the 
room. 

' Ah, well ! Look here, Carson. Can I dine 
here to-night ? ^ 

' Of conrse, sir. At the usual time, I suppose^ 
sir. What will you please to have ? ' 

' Oh, anything* the cook thinks of . It is imma- 
terial to me. And, do you happen to have seen 
much of the mirse since I have been away, 
Carson?' 

' Not much, sir. She takes her meals with— 
with / 

* With Mrs Fane in the day nursery,' said the 
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master^ boldly . ' Yes^ so I concluded. Does Bhe 
appear an able sort of person ? ' 

^ Yery mucli so I should say^ sir ; and she seems 
quiet and steady/ 

' Tliat's the main thing. I think I shonld like 
to speak to her by-and-by. Wliat's her name P ' 

' Mrs Honeywood, sir/ 

' Well, teil her to come down to me/ 
. ' Very good, sir/ and Carson withdrew to give 
the Order. 

He feit so lonely — so completely by himself. 
Even the prospect of speaking to the nnrse pleased 
him. In a few minutes she tapped at the door. 

' Conie in/ cried Fane. 

She was a tall gannt woman, with hard hands 
and features, but she had a kindly face, and looked 
in eyery way fitted for the office she had assumed. 

* I want to speak to you about your patient, 
nurse/ he commenced. ' How is she ? Quito well 
and tractable P ' 

' Oh ! she's as tractable as a lamb, -sir^ and 
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don't give no manner of trouble, but she's got a 
nasty cough, and I made bold to speakto the doc- 
tor about it yesterday/ 

* And what did he say ? ^ 

* He Said 'twas weakness on the ehest, sir^ and 
gave me some medicine for her. I^ve taken her 
out in the carriage every day, aecording to your 
Orders, and she was quite pleased with the sight 
of the park and the people, and lively after it.^ 

* Can she understand what you say to her ? ' 

^ Bloss you, yes, sir, every word, and talks 
quite sensibly sometimes. It isn^t for me to sug- 
gest anjrthing, sir, of course, but what's aecording 
to your own wishes, but I do think if you would 
have her down into the drawing-room now and 
then for a bit, it would do her a deal of good.' 

* Do you really think she would care to come ? * 

* I wish you^d try it, sir. She might come to 
know you in time, there's no saying, and I^m sure 
she^s got the most lovingest of hearts, poor dear^ 
as ever I see.' 
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^ You have everything you want, I hope ? ' he 
«aid hurriedly* ^ The dinners are served as they 
should be ? ' 

* Dear me, yes, sir. Everything is most beauti- 
ful ; but Mrs Fane don't eat as I^d like to see her. 
I'm sure yesterday we'd as fine a chicken as was 
ever put on table, and I quite hoped she^d take a 
fancy to it; but she didnH pick enough for a 
canary bird.' 

* Her health is not good, then ? ' 

* Well ! she's not streng, sir ; and she^s so low 
in her spirits sometimes, it makes me quite sad to 
watch her. If I may make so bold as to ask, did 
ßheeverbearachüd, sir?^ 

'Yes! Yes!' 

* And lost it maybe ? ^ 

* Yes — it was lost ! ' 

* Poor dear lady ! I thought as much. It^s 

always a running in her thoughts ; and she gets 

hold of every old rag she can, and makes them 

up into a bündle, and there she sits nursing it 
TOL. ni, 3 
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and talkiiig to it. It^s quite touching to see her. 
I Msh there was a child about the house. She'd 
take to it wonderful, I^m sure.^ 

But at this inopportune allusion her master 
out her short. 

' Well, you can bring Mrs Fane down into the 
drawing-room to-night, if you think it will give 
her any pleasure. I shall be there after eight 
o'clock. That will do, Mrs Honeywood ; you can 
go. 

He tried to apply himself after this to the 
business of correspondence, but he feit too un- 
settled to do real work. So he lounged in hi& 
study chair tili dinner time, professing to read, 
but in reality indulging in bitter recollection. 
Yet he was glad when the gong sounded for his 
meal, still more so when it was concluded, and he 
could adjoum to the drawing-room. He was im- 
patient to see Daisy again, although he would not 
acknowledge it. At half-past eight Mrs Honey- 
wood kuocked at the door. 
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' Mrs Fane is quite ready, sir ! Shall I bring- 
her down ? ' 

'Yes!^ 

The woman did Hot immediately retire, but 
walked across the room, and pushed the mantel- 
piece Ornaments further from the edge. 

' What are you doing there ? ' 

^Only making the things safer, sir. You 
mustn^t forget that she's a bit flighty, and might 
take a fancy for puUing them over/ 

* I don't forget/ he answered, with a sigh. 

'You mustn^t take on, sir/ said the nnrse 
kindly, ' she^s as meek as a lamb to-night, and 
quite pleased to think she^s Coming down-stairs. 
She shall be here in a minute/ 

When he heard her Coming, he tried to brace 
himself up. The poor child must not see him 
melancholy, he thought, or she would become 
more so. So he rose from his seat and stood 
against the mantel-piece, ready to greet her with 
a smile. She entered the room, clinging to the 
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jiurse^s arm. Miss Felkes and Mrs Honeywood 
having been given carte-bianche to get all that was 
necessary, had procured some loose white dressing- 
gowns for Daisy, and the one she now wore was 
ornamented with bows of blue ribbon, and suited 
her wasted figure and pale face admirably. Her 
short hair was tied back from her forehead like 
that of a cbild, and her wbole appearance, tbough 
carewom, was still very youthful. 

As she appeared, Lanrence Fane started for- 
ward to receive her, but she shriink from him 
visibly. ' Don't let the man touch me/ she said 
to her nurse in a voice of fear. 

^Don't you know me, Daisy?' exclaimed 
Laurence, sorrowfully. ' I am Laury, your hus- 
band. "Won't you speak to me ? ' 

' Come ! speak to the gentleman ! * said the 
nurse encouragingly, as if she were persuading 
^n infant to make friends. 

Do I know him ? ' whispered Daisy. 

' Of course you do. This is Mr Fane ! your 
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own good gentleman. Come ! give him your 
hand and say good evening/ 

But this was more than Laurence's tortured 
heart could bear. 

' Can't you leave us alone ? ' he said to the 
nurse. * WonH she stay with me ? ^ 

* I dare say she will, sir ! but she's very timid. 
Is there nothing you could show her that would 
take her attention ? ' 

With an inward groan he went and found one 
of his absent child's picture books, and opened it 
in front of her. 

' Oh, how pretty ! ' she exclaimed directly, 
and advanced towards him. 

' Come and look at it with me/ he said softly. 

She took the book from his hands and sat 
down on the sofa, and commenced to turn over the 
leaves. 

The nurse seized the opportunity to quit the 
room. 

They were alone together once more ! 
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Fane gazed at her wasted HtÜe hands, pkying 
with the picture book, her large wild eyes and 
her grey-streaked hair, tül his heart s^med 
bursting with the desire to comfort her. 

*Daisy/ he said hungrily, 'Daisy, my own 
darling girl, don't you know me ? ' 

She looked up quickly, She perceived they 
were alone. An expression of fear passed over 
her countenance. 

' Don't be frightened, my sweet/ he continaed, 
tenderly. ' I wonld not hurt you, Daisy. I am 
Laury ! ' 

Something in the sound seemed to strike her. 

« 

' Once I was in heaven/ she said, mysteriously, 
^and I heard that name. I think it was an 
angel's. But he never came back. He never 
came back ! ' 

' TFTio never came back, dear ? / am here, 
Daisy.' 

' Little daisies grow in the grass, and their 
eyes see God. Have you ever been in the water ? ' 
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ehe continued, tuming her large blue orbs füll 
upon his face. 

* No, dear love ! ' he said, excitedly, thinking 
she was about to recognize him. ' Have you ? ^ 

' Oh yes, often ! It's very cold, but I don't 
mind^ because I go to look for my baby. He's 
asleep there.' 

* He's dead, dear Daisy. He's gone to heaven.' 
'Who's dead — my babyP' she said, smiling. 

' Why, he's up in the nursery with the woman. I 
left him in my bed. We always sleep together 
because the water is so cold, and since he went 
away there's only half of me.' 

* Who went away P Teil me all about it.* He 
had got possession of her band now, and she let 
him press and stroke it without Opposition. 

* The other half ! He was a much bigger half 
than I — much taller, and wiser, and better. I 
have only lived a little since he went. That is not 
Strange, is it ? For how can a woman live pro- 
perly when half of her is dead ? But he will come 
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"back, perhaps, some day. I know that, because 
baby says so/ 

' ^ He bas come back, my poor cbild. I am he. 
We bave been cruelly separated, my Daisy, but 
now tbat we have met again, we will live and die 
with one another. Look at me — I am that other 
bigger half that you thought was lost for ever.' 

Daisy listened to this harangue with astonish- 
ment, then broke out into a childish laugh. 

1 * Silly man ! ' she said, tittering, * silly, siUy 
man. You have no wings ; and he has flown 
away, far, far up ! If it were not so far he would 
hear me call him, but he cannot. If he heard me 
he would reply. Somotimes,' she went on in a 
mournfui tone, ' I listen, and listen, and listen for 
hours, but there is no soimd, only the waters 
rushing under my bed.' 

' Do the waters frighten you, dear Daisy ? ^ 
' Not now, because the baby lives in them ; 
but they used to, long ago. The water is under 
me and the air is above me, and I am between 
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them, eise how could I live, you know, beeause I 
am only a half ' 

' Teil me how your other half left you ? ' 

'He flew away, the baby says so. He was 
strong and had wings, and I called him to come 
back, but he flew above me, so he is in the air. 
And the baby sleeps in the water. And I am be- 
tween.' 

* Daisy, Daisy, don't talk like this. I am your 
Laury whom you used to love so mueh. Come 
back to me, darling, and be my wife as you were 
before,' exclaimed Fane in a voice choked by 
emotion. 

But she escaped from his hold, and, seizing 
upon a sofa cushion, commenced to rock it back- 
wards and forwards as he had eeen her do in the 
asylum. 

'Hush!' she said, with an uplifted finger, 
* don't wake the baby. He might fly away too, 
you know, and then there would be nothing under 
me/ He looked at her in dull despair. It was 
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something too awfal to find himself alone with the 
empty shell of the creature he had loved so 
«ntirely^ and to look in vain for the soul which 
had animated it. One moment he feit as though 
he must rush forward and clasp her .in his 
arms^ the next he shrunk away to the furthest 
comer of the sofa with a look almost of aver- 
sion. 

It was an intense relief to him when Mrs 
Honeywood knocked at the door to take her 
patient up-stairs again^ and the eagemess with 
which Daisy prepared to accompany her nurse 
proved that she was happy with her, and took a 
load off his mind with respect to her missing 
ihose she had left behind. Before she quitted the 
room^ he approached her side« and kissed her on 
the cheeks and forehead. 

'God bless you, my ppor love/ he said, 
solemnly ; * and in His own good time restore you 
to me and to yourself/ 

^ The man likes me/ remarked Daisy, with an 
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affected giggle, to her nurse, as they left the apart- 
ment to^ether. 

Fane sunk back upon the sofa with a groan ; 
was eyer sight so pitiable, so miserable^ as 
this P Could he live with it continually beneath 
his eyes P 

Should he not go mad, too^ with regret and 
disappointment, and the gnawing pain which 
had already begun to make itself feit for Mar- 
garitaP 

Margarita and his child ! Was he never to 
ßee them in that house againP Was his whole 
future life to be spent in useless lamentation and 
tears P Just 6od in heaven ! take him from a 
World which had become so utterly desolate and 
lone to him ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOW THEY FARED AT BUSHTHüRNE. 

rpHE sudden arrival of Margarita and her child 
-*- had beert a terrible shock at Bushthorne ; a 
shoek which was not to be mitigated even by tbe 
announcement of poor Daisy's miraculous recovery. 
Especially was it feit by ber cousin George "West^ 
wbo seemed to imagine (tili she persuaded bim to 
tbe contrary) tbat Laurenee Fane deserved in some 
measure to be called to account for her position. 
Neitber he nor bis fatber could realize that their 
"Rita, tbe pride of their household, in whose pros- 
perity they had unanimously rejoiced, had been 
retumed on their hands, in tbe eyes of tbe world 
a disbonoured woman ! 
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The fact of Daisy^s re-appearance staggered 
them, but could not bliuit their sensibilities. Her 
loss was a by-gone sorrow. Tbey had wept over 
it tili tbey could weep no longer, and settled 
down into passive Submission to tbe will of the 
Almighty. And now that she had come back 
again — although they dared not say that they were 
^orry, they could not say that they rejoiced« 
Their first astonishment at the news over, they 
Jbad only pity left for the poor mad girl. All 
their affection and lamentations they poured out 
over Margarita. In the cruelty of her lot they 
passed over that of Daisy and Laurence Fane. 
They thought of them as re-imited ; of Margarita, 
as deserted ; and in her anxiety lest they should 
think that her husband had lost all his love for 
his first wife, she would not teil them how bitterly 
he had suißfered before he had separated from her. 
She enlisted their sympathies as much as possible 
on Daisy's side, spoke of her pitiable condition 
^nd wasted health, of all that she hadsuffered and 
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lost, tili she wept aloud over her own descriptloiiy 
yet her hearers' eyes were dry. 

^ You will go änd see them, dear tmcle ! will 
you not ? ' slie pleaded in conclusion. * Tou will 
not leave poor Laurence alone in tliis fe^rful ex- 
tremity, but let him see how mucli her family 
sympathize with him ? ' 

* I don't know about that, Rita ! ' replied the 
old man. 'Perhaps I may after a bit, but I 
donH feel like it now. It has all been too 
sudden and too terrible. When I thought my 
poor girl was safe in heaven I could be content, 
but to find that she's been knocking about amongst 
all these mad people, and tumed up now, just to 
deprive you of your rights, and to make youi* 
child a ' 

' Don't say that, uncle ! Please don^t say that 
word. It is not true ! The world may call me 
and my poor child hard names, but Laurence 
has taught me, so long as I do right, not to care 
for the World. And I know,' she continued, with 
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glowing eyes, ^ that in the sight of God we teere 
mamed^ and our child honourably bom, and that 
this terrible mistake (for which we are neither of 
US accotintable) has come upon us by His will. 
And therefore I am not ashamed — nor would I 
have these few happy years erased even from my 
memory, though I jsuppose I mußt try — I suppose 

m 

it is right that I should try — to — to — ^be glad that 
they are ended.' 

* And what do you mean to do here, Rita ? How 
shall you employ yourself ? ' 

^ Just as I used to do, dear imcle, if Carrie will 
allow me. I want to be of use to you in the farm 
accounts, and about the dairy and the house. I 
shall be no expense now, for I can support myaelf 
and my child by writing. But should there be 
any question about my remaining here I wiU take 
apartments in Taunton, though I should like to 
live at Maple Farm. I can better fancy myself a 
girl again in the old place, and perhaps — in time 
— ^I may come to look upon the past as on some 
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blessed dream that gives no pain. Only it must 
be as Carrie wishes. I do not forget that she is 
mistress here/ 

* I should like to hear Game make any objec* 
tion/ Said George, determinedly. 

Game was not at all disposed to object — at 
first. Life at Maple Farm was rather dull than 
otherwise, and Margarita's arrival was a little 
change. Added to which tlie George Wests had 
increased and multiplied to an alarming extent 
during the last few years, and the mother found 
her hands fuU enough without having the house- 
hold affairs to look after. So she welcomed her 
husband's cousin eagerly, and assured her she 
would only be too thankful could she relieve her 
of the business of housekeeping ; and had it not 
been for the expressions of pity for her condition 
with which Garrie's conversation was plentifiiUy 
interlarded, Margarita would almost have feit glad 
that, sinee her own brief career of brightness was 
ended, she had been mercifuUy transferred to a 
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Position, where, if she could not be happy, sli^ 
could at least prove of use. 

She would aUow herseif no time either for re- 
flection or despondency, but at once took up an 
active part in the business of the househpld. The 
dairy was again placedunderher supervision, and 
«he organized a class composed of Daisy and her 
little Cousins, and taught them for an hour a day. 
Then she would make up the old farmer's weekly 
accounts, or take the children for a walk, or do 
any other office, however drudging, which feil 
within her sphere of aetion. George West and 
his father remonstrated with her upon doing so 
much. Even Carrie, who had.grownfat änd lazy 
since her marriage, declared that Margarita would 
*wear herseif out/ StiU she went on wörking 
uneeasingly, and the only signs of impatience she 
showed were when any of her friends attempted 
to prevent her. Could they have known how 
much more she did than ever met their eyes, they 
would have beeome not only remonst^-ative but 
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alarmed. Could they have seen the unhappjr 
woman, when, having retired to rest, as tiiey 
thought, with her Kttle child, she abandoned her- 
self to grief, which, without some such ouüet, 
would have driven her mad, they would have been 
still more astonished at the control she exercised 
by day. Left alone with the sleeping ohild of him 
whom she loved better than her life, but of whom 
even to think as she had thought^ had changed 
from a glory to a crime, Margarita would give 
füll vent to the feelings that possessed her — ^not 
by groans, or tears, or hysterical laughter, but by 
impassionöd words^ and scenes, and actions that 
blistered the paper upon which she wrote ; that 
dipped her pen in the very weU of truth, and 
made her fictitious characters move and speak 
with glorious reality, There is no such writing^ 
as that which is transcribed from the depths of a 
regretful memory; no such bitter sentences- 
imagined as those which ring back mockingly 
from the still qtdvering tablets of our wounded 
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hearts. Margarita had no injostice to complain 
of — ^no infideKty to resent — ^but her heroes and 
heroines became broken-spirited as she was, and 
she wrote of grief and disappointment so easQy a» 
to astonisb herself. Often the sheets of paper, 
destined to be handled by the publisher's clerks 
and the compositors, were blotted by her sacred 
tears, and the woes of her imaginary character& 
touched the chords in her own breast so nearly, 
that she wept for them as though she were not 
just as miserable herself. Still, helped by prayer 
and the knowledge that she was doing right, Mar- 
garita struggled bravely on, though each moment 
of the day and night, on whatever work she 
might be employed, was consecrated to the memory 
of her absent love. 

She had written to Laurence several times,. 
and he had answered her letters, but their corre- 
spondence, which had commeneed by being such 
analleviation to her pain, had ended by inereasing 
it. Laurence could not be brought to view their 
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Reparation in the same light that she did-. All 
her letters were filled with entreaties that he 
would reconcile himself to the will of the Almighty, 
and find comfort in the consciousness that he was 
obeying it. All Ms with bitter lamentations over 
the misfortune that had befallen them, and wild 
longings to meet her again. And what Margarita 
most dreaded was that he would follow her to 
Biishthome. Because she so eamestly desired 
to see him, because she lay awake at night peer- 
ing into the darkness with some vague hope of 
catching a reflex of the dear familiär features ; 
because, with bated breath, she halted at every 
fresh noise that sounded in the house, thinking 
it might be his voice, because she feit sometimes 
that she must die if he did not come, for all these 
Teasons the heroic woman knew that they should 
Iceep apart. And knowing it, with the strength 
of an inspired martyr she concealed her own feel- 
ings on the subject, and answered the despairing 
letters she received every day with the most 
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Bolemn injunctions for her lover's conduct, 
and entreaties that he would not disturb the 
peace she was striving to acqnire, by his restless- 
ness. 

But one thing the inhabitants of Maple Farm 
{Rita included) seemed unable to manage^ and 
that was to speak of poor Daisy as they had been 
used to do. The one who was most injured by her 
unexpected reappearance had tried to re-establish 
the familiär mention of her name^ but it had been 
a failure. The old farmer could not bear the 
subject mentioned, and George invariably changed 
it for another. This Omission chafed Margarita's 
spiiit. It Struck her with a keen sense of inj ustice, 
and she feit as though her Submission to the will 
of Heaven would not be perfected until she had 
persuaded her uncle and cousin not only to ac- 
knowledge but rejoice over the preservation of 
the daughter and sister they had once so much 
cherished* Had it not been for this knowledge^ 
that she was fighting in the cause of right, added 
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to tlie old loTe for Daisv, wliuh^ in spite of all 
that had passed, climg to her as pari of herselfy 
Margarita, under the doable prea snr e of work and 
griefy most have broken down. Yet she went 
on, from dar to dar, ahnost cheerfollj. The 
only difference apparent being that her love for 
her child, which had always been subsenrient to 
that for Lanrence, grew ahnost intoidohitrj. She 
conld not bear Daisy out of her sight ; whateyer 
her oocnpation^ the £Eur-haired litÜe girl was 
clinging to her dress, and often and often dnring 
the weary, spun-out days, when nobody was lock- 
ing, wonld she seize her up and passionately kiss 
and cry over her nntil she had firightened the 
chfld into weeping also. And then the occasional 
demands from Daisy for her father, to whom she 
was deeply attached, were as so many swords 
thrust into her poor mother's heart. Shetried to 
explain to the child that they were no longer to 
liye with her dear papa, and that it was impossi- 
ble he coidd come to them, bat Daisy was not to 
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he SO deluded. She knew that her papa woidd 
come some day : that he would travel in ihe ^ puff 
paff/ the same as she and mamma had done ; and 
that he wonld bring her nursey with him^ and the 
little dog that she alwajs called her own. Mar- 
garita tried to stop the little tongue in. yain. 
Daisy was confident she knew best ; and each 
moming as she rose from her bed she wonld ex- 
Claim, * I really do think my papa will come to- 
day/ It was now four weeks since they had 
left London. Laurence's letters grew more de- 
sponding by every post, but he had never posir 
tively Said he shoidd seek Margarita out again. 
She had been waUdng one aftemoon with the 
tribe of little children, and retuming home, with 
her eyes cast on the ground, and her whole soul 
absorbed in sorrowful reflection, let them precede 
her to the house and heard them elatter through 
the Square old-fashioned hall as she sauntered up 
the garden path. 

Presently there arose a shout of astonishment. 
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Then came the announcement, in a treble Yoice, 
from George's eldest boy, who rushed to the open 
door^ ' Cousin Kita, there^s a stränge man in the 
parlour/ Something in the ehild's manner made 
her heart stand stilL It was not of one of the 
ordinary visitors to the farm he spoke. 

In another moment her fears were made cer- 
tain. A glad excited cry of * Papa ' uprose firom 
Daisy's Ups, and Margarita knew that they were 
to meet again. When she staggered intd the 
room that contained him, she looked like a 
corpse. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TWIXT RIGHT AND MIGHT. 

rpHERE. sat Laurence Fane with his child In 
-■- his arins arid all the little Wests standing 
open-moutlied aroimd him, straining his eyes 
towards the door through which she must 
enter. 

She appeared, feeling her way as though she 
had been blind. They gazed at one another. 
How changed eaeh appeared to eaeh. Laurence 
looked wem and tempest-tossed, his cheeks were 
Blinken and his eyes heavy, whilst Margarita 
might have been sleepless since the day they 
parted, so dark, and aged^ and haggard seemed 
her face. 

The contrast Struck him as with a sudden blow* 
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' Send the children away/ were the first words 
lie uttered, and then as, more by the inotion of 
her hand than by any words that issued from 
her dry Kps, she dismissed the gaping Httle 
crowd (though Daisy fought hard at being put 
out of the room), he sprung at her like a tiger 
ßpringing on its prey. 

*My love, my own!' he panted. 'Now I 
hold you in my arms once more/ 

She could not answer him. Wild thoughts^ 
wild emotions, were surging up in her brain and 
threatening to overthrow her good resolutions. 
She was all a woman and all a wife, and nature 
was crying out to her to give way and indulge 
the feelings with which her heart was bursting. 
The look in his eyes — the pressure of his arms — 
the aecents of his voiee — appeared to her m they 
had never done before. She thirsted for his 
Hsses, she longed for the reftige of his bosom, 
yet she remained upright, trembling and silent. 
She would have given her life to be able to meet 
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him as ehe had been used to do, but there was a 
more valuable possession to Margarita than life, 
combatmg against tbe lower feeling, and Laur- 
ence's passionate greeting did not meet with any 
palpable retum. 

'"WTiat is thisP^ he demanded presently. 
* Are you not glad to see me ? ^ 

' Glad ! Oh, Laurence ! If I might be glad, 
how glad I shonld be ! ' she whispered de- 
spairingly. 

*Ton must be glad. I cannot live without 
you, Margarita. I have come to teil you 

80.' 

'You shoidd not have come here at all, 
Laurence.* 

' Do you know the life I have been leading 
since we parted ? ' he went on, without heeding 
her interruption. * Do you know what it is to be 
shut up day after day with a person who cannot 
reoognize you, or answer a single question; 
whü^ you look in vain for the sympathy on 
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which you existed, and the love that made your 
being ? ' 

'My poor Laurence/ she said compassion* 
ately* 

' Ah ! you may well say " poor Laurence ! '* 
Margarita. My existence is a hell to me* I 
would cast it away to-morrow if I could.' 

' You mustn't say that, even for her sake, 
How is she, Laurence ? How is my poor stricken 
darling ? ' 

'She is as well as usual, and I believe as 
happy as she can be under the circumstances. I 
brought her home, Margarita, at your request> 
but if it continues I shall go mad myself with 
looking at her. If I could only teil you the 
strain it is upon my mind. At first I really 
thought she would come to recognise me, but that 
hope has died out now. She has taken a dislike 
to me the last few days. She calls me 'Hhe 
monster," and will not be induced to come down^ 
stairs whilst I am there. And if I attempt to 
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«how her any affcGtion slie laughs in my face, op 
tries to scratcli me. Rather a contrast to the 
time when I married her, eh, Margarita ? ' 

She is weeping now, as much from his cold 
and reckless manner when speaking of poor 
Daisy, as for the miserable account he gives 
of her. 

* So terrible a contrast that I can hardly bear 
to think of it, Laurence, and what must it not be 
for you to see and bear ? But it is your duty, 
That is all the consolation I can give you. Think 
of it, and be streng/ 

* Streng P whilst we are apart. No, Mar- 
garita. You were my strength, and you have 
taken it all away with you. Oh, my love ! my 
love ! how I have longed for this hour ! How I 
have dreamed of, and prayed for it, Kiss me, 
darling! Put your dear arms about my neck, 
and my head upon your bosom. I have been 
exiled from my home too long.' 

* Oh, Laurence ! do not ask me,^ she ex- 
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claimed, shrinking from him. ^ I cannot — ^I dare 
not do it. Dearesty be merciful ! Think liow I 
have had to struggle against myself^ and do not 
tum all my newly-acquired strength into such 
utter weakness/ 

* So tliis is for what I have come down here ? 
Not much, certainly/ 

'You should not have come down, dear 
Laurence ! It is what I have been praying you 
might have the power given you to see is the 
very thing most to be avoided/ 

'And what do you expect me to do thenP^ 
he demanded fiercely, ' live in that house the 
remainder of my life ahne : never to see my child, 
yourself, or my father, or brother-in-law ? ' 

' I don't know what to expect/ she said, 
sorrowfully, ' but I am sure there must be a 
straight path of duty open to us, and that we are 
bound to walk in it/ 

' No one can keep a father from seeing his 
child/ Said Laurence, in a suUen voice. 
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'No! No one can prevent that/ answered 
Margarita. ' She is your child — God bles& 
her/ 

*öur cliildy dearest. Ou7^ child whom God 
gave to US to make pur happiness. Oh, Mar- 
garita, if you do not pity me, pity the. child, and 
give her ba<5k a father.V 

' I will give her back to you, if you dedre it. 
I am ready to bear anything, all things, except 
that your noble nature shoidd be dragged down- 
wards by the frailty of mine/ 

* How could you think I would deprive you 
of her. No! No ! We will not have more 
misery than is absolutely necessary. If the 
child comes back to me, her mother must come 
with her.' 

*I cannot come back/ she repeated, with a 
bitter cry. ' How can you ask me, Laurence ? 
"Would you have us live a life of open shame in 
Order to wrong that poor imconscious girl I once 
loved better than myself ?' 
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*Hu8li, hush, don't cry like that. The 
«ervants will all hear you. Where is your 
uncleP' 

'Out at present, but he will be hoine before 
long. I want you to see him, Laurence, I want 
him to leam all the particulars of this sad busi- 
ness from your own lips. . I have told him, of 
course, but neither he nor George have ever 
seemed to understand it properly/ 

' What is it they cannot understand ? That 
Daisy is out of her mind, or that she is 
aliveP' 

' Oh, no ! They inust believe that. They 
know it for a feiet. Only with regard to inyself 
they always seem to imagine somehow that things 
might have been prevented — as if — ^I — or you — 
had been in the wrong, Laurence, which we know 
of course to be unfounded/ 

* They think, in fact, that I married again 
without sufficient proof of my first wife's death. 
Well, perhaps they are right. Only, what with 
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the official inquiry and private information, there 
seemed no doubt upon the matter. I wish to God 
there had been ! ' 

' I donH^ LaurenceJ 

He looked at her with astonishment. 

* You don^t P Tou who have lost more than 
aUofus?^ 

'Do not mistake me^ Laurenee. Knowing 
now that our marriage was illegal, and our poor 
Daisy suffering all the while, I cannot but say 
that, humanly speaJdng^ it would have been better 
had it never taken place, still I cannot say with 
truth that I regret it. Oh, how could I regret 
it,^ she went on rapidly. *My happy life, my 
bright, bright love, my child — and you, the best 
ofaU ' 

Bat here remembering herseif, she stopped 
short. 

'I am wrong. Forgive me, Laurenee. In- 

stead of strengthening your resolutions, I am 

pulling down my own. I am a miserable coward.' 
VOL. m. 5 
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'You are a true-liearted loving woman, and 
you are making yourself and me atterly wretohed 
for the sake of an overstrained sense of mor^ty. 
Margarita, you know you consider that in the 
sight of God we are man and wife/ 

* Oh, yes, I am sure of that. How could I 
live if I did not believe it.' 

' And which do you fear most then, God or 
man ? Whose approval should you be the more 
desirous to win P Dearest, why should we care 
what the world says ? It scandalizes us in every 
phase of lifo. Let us think only of each other 
and be happy.^ 

* And what then is to become of Daisy ? * 

^ Margarita, Daisy is no longer my wife. I 
cannot look on her as such. She mujst not even 
continue under the same roof with me. Her 
presenee drives me to despair. And am I to live 
all the remainder of my wretched lifo alone P Is 
the tenderness on which you have taught me to 
rely neyer again to be mine ? Oh, love, have pity 
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on me. Come back to your husband, my one only 
wife, and let the bitter world say of us what it 
wül/ 

^ Laurence, you are tempting me like the Axch- 
fiend himself. I am not your wife ; you are not 
my husband ; and, so long aa Daisy liyes, we must 
forget tha;t we have ever been so/ 

* I shall speak to your uncle on the subject.: 
He is a man. He will see this matter in a more 
sensible light than you do/ 

' Oh, do not try to make my uncle persuade 
me to do what is wrong. He is an old man, 
Laurence, and his powers of judgment may be 
somewhat dulled. Do not bring more forces tO' 
bear upon me than they have done alreiady.' 

* Then he has reasoned with you on the sub- 
ject. This fact decides me. I shaU certainly try 
to enlist his sympathies on my side.' 

She saw it would be useless to argue with him,. 
so womanlike she temporized. 

'May poor little Daisy come in now, Lau- 
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rence ? She has cried affcer you almost every day/ 
'Has she? My poor fatherless darling! 

Yes ! Let her come in. She will not have 

many more opportunities perhaps of speaking to 

me.' 

Margarita went to the door and called the 

child, and Daisy ran at once into her father's arms 

and nestled in his bosom. 

* My poor lamb ! ' he said, pathetically, * I 
thought to watch you growing up into a woman, 
but eyen you are not my own. I am an outcast 
and a pariah from both your hearts. The honest 
labonrer who lies down to sleep beneath the same 
roof as his wife and child is a richer man than I.' 

* Papa ! Papa ! don't cry.' 

* Am I crying, baby ? I am not always sure 
now if I cry or not. Well, grief is not to be 
weighed by tears, and he who has lost everything 
which he possessed has, at all events, no lower 
•depths of misery to which to fall.' 

He pretended to address the child, büt Mar- 
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garita knew that his words were meant for her, 
and she trembled wiüi emotion as she Ustened to 
them. 

'Lanrence, shall I go and see if nncle has 
retumed ? ^ 

*Ay, you had better do so. It will not be 
long, I suppose, before I must be going.' 

She flew to the little room known as her 
uucle's place of business, and there found the. 
farmer and his son, looking about in the dusk for 
Slippers for which to change their muddy boots. 
It was not so dark but that they conld see her 
figure, bnt the expression of her face was undis- 
cemible. 

' Uncle — George — ^Lanrence has come.' 

'Laurence! and what should he be doing 
here ? ' exclaimed the fanner roughly. 

'I should think he had better have waited 
until he was asked/ added his son, much in the 
same tone. 

' Oh, don't be so hard upon him. What ha» 
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he done that you should speak of him in that 
way ? Uncle, he wants to talk to you. I ihink 
— I am afraid — ^he wishes to persuade you to 
coasent to my retuming to Lim. Bul you 
will not do so, will you? You will not make 
this awfiil struggle moT^ galling to me than 
it is ! ^ 

' Wants you to retum to him ! ' repeated her 
Cousin, quickly. ^ What will the man ask next P 
Hasn't he done enough mischief already P ' 

* IJncle, I appeal to you. If you see Laurenee 
you will be firm but kind. You know that it is 
impojssible — ^that it must jM>t be.' 

* He shall persuade me to nothing that you do 
not wish yourself, my dear.' 

*And you will not let George quarrel with 
him. Think what a friend he was once to you and 
Gteorge.' 

* I can think of nothing but you, Bita, and 
your miserable position. However, I have no 
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wisli to bandy words witli Fane about it. I shall 
meet him as I bave ever done/ 

' Tbat is all I ask/ she answered humbly^ as 
sbe witbdrew to summons bim. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MAKGAKITA'S DECISION. 



AS Laurence Fane was invited to an interview 
with his father and brother-in-law (who 
were also his uncle and cousin-in-law), he feit 
horribly guilty. He need not have done so, 
because his conscience was, in reality, void of 
offence ; but it was a harassing position to be 
placed in. As he walked thoughtfuUy from the 
parlour to the office he conld not help thinking of 
the time when he had first come down a visitor to 
Maple Farm, and been introdueed to those two 
fresh, innocent girls, the pride and blessing of the 
little household, on whom the iU-fated shadow of 
his love had consecutively fallen like some un- 
timely blight. Daisy's sweet cooing voiee, and 
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Bita's whispered accents of affection, seemed to be 
ringing in his ears as he crossed the threshold of 
the farmer's sanctum, liardly knowing whether he 
ought to offer him his hand or not. Mr West 
solved the difficidty by Coming forward to take 
the initiative. 

' How do you do, Mr Fane ? ' he said coldly ; 
and George's * How are you, Fane ? ' with a nod 
of the head, was not a much warmer saluta- 
tion. 

' I am iU and miserable/ Laurence answered, 
withont making any attempt to disguise his feel- 
ings, 'utterly miserable, Mr West, as you may 
believe, and so uncertain as to what is right or 
best to be done in the unfortunate dilemma in 
which I find myself, that I am anxious to hear 
your opinion on the subject and be guided by 
it.' 

This frank confession disarmed them both« 
The old farmer sat down with a look of the deep- 
est concem upon his countenance, and George 
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West weat ao finr as to matter Aal maj wmy it 
wwok't Faae'ft finita aad no cne coidd be such a 
finl SB to think iL 

'Tlurnkjoii, George. So^ it k not mj £uilty 
God knofWB ; mai rel I sm the vnlimi^ cause of 
two womea's min. Yom know how folly I was 
persoadedof Toursialer'sdeatli. Tbukiunrliow 
long it was befiore I coali be bnmght to believe 
that it was true, and bow I sofiered wben I did 
believe it,' be added in a lower Toice. * Yon may 
sappoee tben ichat it wm to me to discover she 
was still alive.' 

'Had I lemained nnmamed,' be went on 
bumedlyy 'I beliere ber recovery would bare 
tomed my brain witb joy. I belieye ibat I 
sboold bave thrown up work, firiends, coontry, 
everytbing in order to devote tbe remainder of 
my life to ameliorate tbe bligbt of bers. But, 
sitaated as I am^ what would yon bave me tbink 
ordoP' 
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* Doee my poor sister know you ? ' inquired 
George. 

' Know me ! Not from Adam. She does not 
even like me. She refuses my caresses ; has an 
aversion to my presence ; is uneasy tili I qnit ihe 
room. What comfort can I derive from her 
recovery, knowing too all the while that this poor 
girl ' 

But here hisvoiee broke, and he could proceed 
no further. 

^ It is oertainly a most imfortunate oecurrence 
for poor Kita/ observed Mr West. 

^ Unfortunate ! It is an oecurrence which, if 
possible, I would remedy with my lifo. But you 
must know> Mr West, that I am innocent in this 
affitir. That I had no more doubt of your daugh- 
ter's death than you had.^ 

' That is what my father and I have not yet 
been quite able tp satisfy ourselves about, Fane. 
We certainly always imagined that you had 
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leceJTBdinimiftilrihleyDrfdiatDaigrwmsLMt in 
the " Queen of thc TTmTe.*" 

*SoIliad-cr»IthoiightIliai Tbefeap- 
peared to be oandnsiTe eridenoe that aihe had not 
come an shore with the others, and it was deposed 
that a Yoong woman answering to her desciiption 
had died in the boat. Even the oflBcial inqniiy 
elicited no foither inlbnnation. What would yoa 
have me imagine ? What would jou or any other 
man have imagined nnder sirnüar circumstances, 
excepting that y our wife was dead and yon were 
free to many again.' 

^ And she never told her name to any one P ' 

* How could she teil her name when she has 
not the slightest consciousness of her own identity. 
The poor child's brain has been so injored that it 
is redueed to the level of an infant's. My baby 
woiüd be &r better able to make her way through 
the World alone/ 

*My poor, poor girl/ said the old farmer, 
covering up his face with his hands. 
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* When one thinks of what ehe ?m«/ interpo- 
lated George. 

* Don% George ; don't xnention it. It is a 
thought that I am forced to put away if I would 
retain my own senses.' 

There was silence between the ihree men for 
the Space of a few seconds, and then Laurence 
Fane went on as though he were relating a his- 
tory. 

' Well, you know how Margarita, like a heal- 
ing angel, came to me in my deep trouble. I take 
God to witness, Mr West, that when I first mar- 
ried that girl, my heart had been so freshly 
wounded, I thonght far more of the dead than I 
did of her. I used to weep for Daisy's loss, day 
after day, and instead of resenting my conduct^ 
Margarita would weep with me, until, from cling- 
ing to her as my comfort, I came to regard her as 
my chief good ; to value her as my most precious 
possession. And I cannot teil you what she has 
been to me. She has consoled my grief, raised my 
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hopes, and stirred up my ambition. Any position 
I may have obtained, any fame I may have ac- 
quired, I owe to Margarita — ^to the most loving, 
faithful wife that man was ever blessed witb. 
And sbe is more tban my wife too, she is tbe 
mother of my child ; and, God belp me, I bave 
brougbt tbem down to this ? * 

* What is it that you wisb to do, Fane P ' de- 
manded George. 

* I want to remedy, as far as is in my power, 
the fearM evil I have brought npon her. This is 
no common case, George, which the common laws 
of moraKty will fit. It is not as if yonr poor 
sister had been restored to me in her right mind, 
or able even to enjoy the comforts which a resid- 
ence nnder my roof can afford her. I have had 
the opinion of some of the first physicians in Lon- 
don on her case, and they all prononnce it hope- 
less. The brain has been permanently injured. 
And our family doctor, Bellew, told me only yes- 
terday, that he considered the poor girl would be 
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much happier linder private care in the country^ 
or even in a private asylum, than she is at pre- 
sent She is beginning to mope for want of com- 
panions,' 

^ Bat if you placed her under some such care 
(which I think would be very prudent), what 
then ? ' 

* Might not Margarita return to me ? Mind, I 
do not ask that she should retum to fiU her old 
Position,. I know her well, and that she is too 
pure and high-minded to contemplate such a step. 
But if I might but still protect and support her ! 
If I might but act the part of father to my child, 
and know for certain that they were both well 
and safe, and provided with everything they could 
desire^ I should be — comparatively speaking — 
happy. I am in affluent circumstances, Mr "West, 
and I have eamed all I possess by means of her 
influence and her encouragement. May she not, 
in all propriety, accept the home which has been 
reared through her alone ? ' 
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' But what would the world say P ' demanded 
George. ^ It is all very well for you, my dear 
fellow, to talk about only " supporting '* and " pro- 
tecting *' Margarita, but the vox poputt is apt to be 
ratber bard upon such little arrangements, and I 
don't tbink sbe is the woman to stand the breatb 
of scandal.' 

* I do not believe that Margarita would care 
ivhat the world said, so long as sbe knew that sbe 
was acting rigbtly. But I would not subject her 
to the scrutiny or remarks of her old circle of ac- 
quaintance. I would take her far away, to France 
or Italy — ^to the Brazüs — or Kamschatka — if sbe 
will but live with me and let me try to make her 
happy. Sbe ig miserable now, George. You 
must perceive it. "With me Margarita bas lost 
her life.' 

. * I have perceived it/ replied the other, moodily. 

* Tben urge your father to persuade her to do 
as her beart dictates to her. She bas a great 
affection and veneration for you botb. Sbe will 
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listen to you, when she would be afraid to listen 
to me/ 

* What do you say, father ? ' demanded George. 
'I don't know what to say, George. It 

wouldn't be wrong, I dare say, in tbe eyes of the 
Lord, but it would be altogether wrong in the eyes 
of the World, and we are taught to avoid even the 
appearance of evil. And yet the poor girl is 
suffering so deeply — any one can see that, and as 
Mr Fane has put it, this is not a common case.' 

* And there's the bringing up of the child to 
be considered, too. It's very hard to decide upon.' 

^ It is not as though Margarita's retum could 

injure any one,' urged Laurence Fane. * The fact 

of poor Daisy's reappearance is known to very 

few, and she is in that condition, poor soul, in 

which, so long as she is warmed and fed, outward 

eircumstances make no earthly difiference to her. 

Who, then, will be the loser ? I will take Mar- 

garita to some spot to which the unhappy story 

of our past lives can never reach. I will respect 
VOL. m. 6 
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her as sacredly as tiumgli she were some saint 
sent from heaven to comfort me, and I will 
cherish her and work for her and protect her to 
her life's end or mine. Oh, Mr West, you do not 
know what we have been to one another. Ours 
has not been an ordinary marriage. It has been 
a blending of two beings into one life imtil Separ- 
ation becomes death. I know I have no longer 
any right to control her actions, but if you will 
sanetion the proposals that I make, Margarita 
will come back to me and be happy.' 

' I cannot sanetion any thing, Mr Fane. It \& 
for Eita to decide. She is the best judge of what 
will constitute her own happiness.' 

' And that wonld never constitute it/ echoed a 

hello w voice at the door. 

They looked up. Margarita had silently 
entered the room and overheard her uncle's last 
words. 

' Uncle ! — George ! — listen to me ! I love him 
as my life. I would lay down my worthless life 
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this very moment to procure him one hour's happi- 
Hess. I would rather starve with him, or suflfer 
disgrace with him, or be exiled from all I loye for 
ever, with him, than share the home of any other 
man in the world, or even live as I am living 
now. But with all this, / cannot forget Daisy. 
When I thought that she was dead, at rest in th& 
bosom of the Etemal Father, I almost leamed to 
be contented that it should be so ; but now I know 
that she still lives and suffers my heart is never 
absent from her. Laurence, she is always with 
me as ehe med to be. Her happy, laughing face 
smiles on me in my dreams — her merry voice, 
wherever I may go, seems to be ringing in my 
ears — and I cannot take from you what is by 
right my darling's— no, not even in the least de- 
gree. The home, the means, the friendship, you 
so generously offer me — ^and for offering which I 
could kneel down and worship you, Laurence — 
are not yours to give. They belong to Daisy, and 
were I to take them from her, the food would 
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choke mey the roof fidl in and cruäi me where I 
hj. Uncle said just now iluit it was for me to 
decide this qnestkni^ and I baTc decided it. I 
cannot share your home, I cannot be more to yoa 
than I am now, tchild Daisy //res.' 

'Then it is of no uae my remaining here any 
longer/ remarked Laurence, with an air of in- 
difference, as he rose, and took up bis hat. ' CKx)d 
cvening, Mr West. You must forgive me for 
this introsion. It will not occor again. George, 
it is needless for me to teil you, I hope, how glad 
I shall be to see yon if yon ever are coming my 
way.' 

'Thanks. I shonld like very much to run 
up for a day or two, just to see how matters 
stand. No, don't say good night, I am going to 
drive von back to the Station/ 

And the only consolation afibrded to poor 
Margarita, as the two men left the room, was to 
.see that George linked his arm in that of 
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Xaurence in the same familiär way he used of 
old. 

Virtue is not always its own reward — often a 
Tery cold blank feeling of desolation foUows our 
most meritorious efforts to do right. 

Margarita feit that now. She had gained the 
day, but Laurence had departed without saying 
farewell to her — ^had passed out into the dark» 
ness silently, and left her standing there — 
alone ! 

As she tumed round she caught the old 
farmer^s eye bent compassionately on her. 

'Oh,uncle, uncle! ' she exclaimed, vehemently, 
in a burst of sudden tears, ' when will life be 
over ? when shall we be at rest P * 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE TWO FRIENDS. 



T AURENCE FANE found that there was no 
J-^ tram to take him back to London in reason- 
able time that evening, so he slept at Taünton, 
and proceeding home the next day made his way 
straight to Jack Reeves' apartments. 

It was about three o'dock in the aftemoon, 
and Mr Reeves, being a press man and up half 
the nights in the week, was just thinking of taking 
his breakfast. 

' I've thrown my last die, Jack, and it has 
tumed up blanks/ said Fane, as he took a chair 
opposite his friend. ' The game's over for me in 

« 

this World, and the sooner my life's over, too, the 
better/ 
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*Whatever do you mean, old fellowP* ex- 
claimed the other sympatliizmgly. 

' IVe been down to Bushthorne to try and 
persuade my wife to come back and live with me, 
and she won^t/ 

* Did you ever expect that she would ? ' 

' I thought she cared more for me than she did 
for herseif/ 

' And wonld prove her aflEection by tuming 
your mutual misfortune into a mutual wrong P 

Come, Fane ! be reasonable. There is not a more 

* 

careless fellow knocking about town than myself, 
but even I — ^had Mrs Fane acceded to your wishes, 
which I knew she never would do— should have 
thought less of her than I had ever done before.' 

' Oh, it*8 all very well to preach virtue and 
morality at a man when you haye never sufifered 
from the exercise of them yourself. But wait tili 
the woman whom you have considered your wife 
for the last six years is shoved out of her place 
by an interloper ' 
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'Fane! Fane! think of what you are say- 



ing! 



* God forgive me. I didnH mean that ; my 
poor Daisy. But if you only knew half the misery 
I am feeKng at the present mom^nt you would 
not be astonished at my inability to pick my 
words/ 

* I know it, old fellow, and no one feels more 
keenly for you than I do. I have seen all the love 
and trust that has made your home so happy for 
the last few years, and I can well imagine what it 
is to have it broken up. But, Fane, I can remem- 
ber another house as well, a little house at Not- 
ting-hill with * 

' I know ! I know ! You needn't torture me 
with that remembrance. It is the conflict between 
the two memories that is killing me, Jack ! I feel 
ias though I had two hearts — one is given to the 
past and one to the present, and to whichever 
thought I tum I commit an injury on the otherr 
/ hved them both so tcelV 
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* It is an awfuUy hard case, there's no doubt 
about that/ said Eeeves. 

' I don't think I^m a coward, Jack ! I beKeve 
I could face danger er trouble as braVely as most 
men. But this struggle between right and wrong, 
when wrong seems right — this battling against a 
eonscience that is unable to aceuse itself — is suffi- 
eient to imnerve any one. 

" Give me something to meet and to fight, 
I faint with fighting these things of air." ' 

' You must try and think more of Mrs Fane, 
Laurence, and less of yourself. That's the only 
way out of the difficulty that I can see/ 

' Think more of her ! How can I possibly 
think more of her than I do ? ' 

' Yet you would expose her to all the appear- 
ance of infamy. Mind ! I don't say it would be 
infamy : but how is the world to judge ? Do you 
think, for instance, that were she to retum to your 
protection, the ladies of her acquaintance would 
continue to call upon her ? ' 
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* Who cares for a set of scratching, snarllng, 
metliodistical old tabbies ? Let them . sneer and 
tumup tbeir virtuous noses! There is not one 
bnt wonld behaye the same under similar circum- 
stances/ 

' You rave, my dear fellow ! You know that 
whatever you may think or feel, in sober sad 
reaKty Mrs Fane is not your wife, and no amount 
of argument will make her so/ 

' But I would take her far away from every- 
thing that could annoy her, Reeves. I would 
make a home for her in any country she might 
choose to live in, and no one should ever dare to 
breathe a word against her — at least in my pre- 
sence ! Even old West thinks the case so cruel 
a one that he was half persuaded my plan was the 
best to pursue.' 

* And Mrs Fane ? ' 

' She refused to come back to me under any 
•circumstEuiees, and I am in despair/ 
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* Mrs Fane is wiser and better than both you 
and old "West put together. Come, Laurence^ let 
U8 go and take a walk. It is no nse staying here 
to cry OTer spüt milk.' 

' I wish you'd come home with me. I canH 
teil yon how I dread entering that house alone. 
Carßon wül manage to get us some dinner, and it 
will be a real charity to give me your Company 
for tbe evening/ 

' All light. So I will/ And consequently^they 
entered Laurence Fane's deserted house together. 

As Carson opened the door to them he looked 
disturbed, and the first thing that greeted their 
ears, was the sound of loud hysterical weeping 
from the apartments above. 

* What on earth is the matter P * demanded 
Fane with knitted brows. 

' Nothing in particular, sir/ replied the man, 
and then he added confidentially, *I think the 
nurse must be trying to change the mistress's 
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dress, sir. There's generally a little trouble over 
the changing of her dress/ 

* Oh, very good ! Don't let me haar anything 
about lt. Any letters ? ^ 

'They're in the library, sir, and a stränge 
gentleman has been twice to see you this mom- 
ing, and he^U call again to-morrow. He left hi» 
name, sir. Mr Dodson.' 

' Dodson ! What did he look like ? ' 

' Like a legal gentleman, sir, or a doctor, or 
something of that sort,' rejoined Carson. 

' Keeper of a lunatic asylum I shouldn't won- 
der,' ejaculated Fatie, with a hard laugh, as the 
servant left the room. ' That's a fair accumolation 
of correspondence for twelve hours, Reeves,^ he 
continued pointing to the batch of letters that was 
heaped upon his writing-table. 

'Yes! Shows what an important man you 
have become, Fane. Well, it will give you some 
occupation to answer them all.' 

' Exactly so ; but I don't mean to begin now. 
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Come to my room and wash your hands/ Jack 

Reeves followed his friend mechanically up-stairs. 

There was sometliing in the atmosphere of tlie 

house that oppressed him. As they came oppo- 

site to the apartments occupied by Daisy, the 

door opened and she stepped hastily upon the 

landing. 

She looked very pretty in the blue dress in 
which Mrs Honeywood had arrayed her ; but the 
tears with which she had resisted being dressed 
in it were still wet upon her cheeks. 

Usually she shrunk like a timid child before 
the presence of strangers, but in this instance 
something in the appearance of Jack Beeves 
seemed to take her fancy, for she crossed to his 
side of the landing and laid her hand upon his 
ann. 

* I want to see you, to speak to you/ she said 
hurriedly, * to ask you where he is ? ' 

It was the first time Reeves had met Daisy 
since her miraculous recovery, and the wild, care- 



wom hßt tint looked np so eaznadj in bis, and 
WM SD poinM a eontnit Id tiie Uoonimg cieatiiie 
be bad parted with, toudied kim de^j. 

'Whoisit Toa want, MnFane?' he said in 
a subdned TCHoe. 

* Wby Aun / the man that knred me so wdl, 
von know. Oh, jon saw him do it many times^ 
when we were all in heaven together. Wiasn't 
it bright there ? didn't the angels laogh to see 
US ? Bat it has grown so oold since he w^it 
away/ 

^ Do you mean Laurenoe ? He has not gone 
away^ Mrs Fane. He is close beside yoo.' 

'I am here, Daisy,' said poor Laurence 
wearily, *and I love you as I always did. Come 
to me, dear ! Come and kiss me.' 

* Go away,' she began excitedly, as she clung 
closer to Jack Eeeves. ' I don't like you. It is 
not true.' 

Then she raised her wasted face and whispered 
into the ear of her companion, 
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' Send that horrid man away ! Whj should 
lie come between us ? If you would send Tiirn 
away and stay here yourself we might ask our 
way to heaven and find him there. Wasn't he 
beautiful ? Only I wish that God had not given 
hIm wings, eise he might have stayed here for 
ever. It was cruel of him to fly away/ she con- 
tinued, weeping. 

*You are mistaken, dear Mrs Fane; indeed 
you are mistaken/ said Eeeves. 'Lanrence 
would never have left you. He loved you far too 
well. Try to remember ! You were in a great 
ship with him, and there was an accident, and he 
had to put you in a boat ^ 

* Tes, yes/ she interrupted wildly, ' and the 
boat went down into the cold water, and he flow 
up tp the sky. I saw him spread his wings and 
fly to God, and the baby would have gone too, 
only I held him so fast. Have you ever seen my 
baby?' 

' No ! Have you got a baby ? '' 
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' Of course I have ; and he would be a great 
beauty too if I could only make him dry. But 
we went into the water you know, and we have 
both been wet ever since. Feel my dress — it is 
soaking/ she continued, as she held up her warm 
merino sleeve for his inspection. 

'She^s always a worriting about being wet/ 
observed Mrs Honeywood, who had joined the 
party in the staircase. ' Soon as ever I^ve washed 
and dried her in the moming she begins the 
same thing over again. Sometimes she will have 
it her bed is made of water/ 

'It's the last remembrance she had, poop 
child/ Said Fane, and he put out his band to 
smooth back the stray locks of hair that were 
falling into her eyes. 

The hard slap which he received upon his 
cheek in retum would have made him laugh, had 
it come from any band but hers. 

* DonH, my darling/ he remonstrated, with a 
buming face. 
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' How dare you ? ' panted Daisy. * You mon-: 
ßter ! I wish he were here to punish you ! Oh, 
where is heP Why did he fly away and leave 
me in the cold? Come back, come back from 
heaven/ she went on tearfully. ' Where are you 
that you cannot hear ? I call you night and day 
and you never answer, though I can hear the 
rustling of your wings close by. You were his 
friend,* she said to Jack Eeeves, with a sudden 
glimmer of reason, 'why can't you bring hini 
back — why can't you say where they have hidden 
himP' 

' What had I better teil her ? ' inquired Jack, 
as he looked from one to another of his com- 
panions. 

'You had better teil her nothing, sir,,ibut 

treat it as so much raying/ replied the nurse 

practically. 'It would be no manner of use if 

you did. She goes on in that way all day long, 

but she won't hear a word in favour of her good 

gentleman, not even when you try it, It*s just 
YOL, m. 7 
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80 much nonsense and nothing more. She don't 
understs^nd a word of what she's saying/ 

^ The woman is impertinent/ said Daisy, with 
a magnifioent air. ^What can she know about 
that other half that the angels out away from 
meP I shall speak to her no more.' And she 
stalked into the nursery again and shut the 
door. 

The nurse laughed good-humouredly as at a 
fractious child, and prepared to foUow her. 

* She'U flood the whole carpet with the water 
cans if I don't go and see after her, sir. Come, 
my deary, you open the door. Bloss me ! if she 
hasn't tumed the key. To think of the sense 
of that. Well, I must go round and get in 
through the dressing-room.' And Mrs Honey- 
wood disappeared to put her Suggestion into 
practice. 

Eeeves walked into his friend's bed-room. 
Fane was sitting in an arm-chair with his face 
buried in his hands. 
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' Come^ come, old fellow ! this wonH do. Tau 
inast try and get a little more accustomed to the 
State of afl^rs or we shall haye you breaking' 
down altogether/ 

*I shall never get accustomed to it, Beeves. 
You cannot teil what it is. If she would onljr 
endure me without recognizing me— but to be 
slapped and abused without rhyme or reason *' 

* You should not go near her/ 

^ How can I help it, knowing she is in tbe 
house ? Do you think I have ceased to love her^ 
or that I can entirely forget what we have been 
to one another? My poor darling! How gay 
she used to be. How deyoted to myself. And 
now to see the change. It is too awful/ 

* She is still devoted to your memory, Fane^ 
but she has no longer the power to Unk the pre- 
sent with the past. And I think the effect is toa 
depressing for a man of your sensitive Organiza- 
tion. You should not have her here.' 

' It was a promise/ replied Laurence slowly^ 
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\ I prQmiseid Margarita not to send her to an 
asylum/ 

^ It was like Mrs Fane. I mean it was like— 
may I call her " Margarita/^ Laurence ? — I get 
«0 con&sed between the two.' 

' Oh, call her anything you like, old fellow, 
You have been my best friend too long to stick 
^t trifles. I don't wonder you get confosed 
between them/ he added with a sad touch of 
humoür. ^ I get confused myself sometimes, and 
4on't know which is my wife and which is not/ 

*Mrs Fane is in the next room,' replied 
Reeves gravely. *There can be no question 
about that. But, as I was saying, it was like 
Margarita^s kind heart to wish you to have her 
poor Cousin home ; but had she known the strain 
it would entail upon your mind she never would 
liave advised it/ 

' Sometimes I say I must put an end to it,' 
rejoined his friend, wearily, ' but it goes on from 
day to day, and I haven*t the heart to make any 
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alteration. I did not intend to subject you to the 
scene vre have just passed through, Jack. I 
thought the poor child was safe in her room.. 
You must forgive me/ 

' I am very glad to have had an opportunity 
of seeing her and judging of the effect her con- 
dition. has upon yourself. It cannot go on^ 
Laurence, it is killing you/ 

' Let US discuss the matter afterwards. I am 
tired now, and want my dinneri Come down 
into the study tili it is ready/ 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

LAUBENCE BEOOMES A EICH MAN. 

rpHE first things tliat attracted Fane's atten- 
-*- tion on re-entering the stady weare lis 
letters. He walked up to his table and com- 
menced at onee to examine them, wliilst Heeres 
caught up the day's paper, and, throwing him- 
self upon a sofa, was soon deep in its Contents. 
He heard his companion give yent to one or two 
exclamations of surprise, without taking much 
notice of him; but when Laurence suddenly 
leaped from his seat with a violent oath, Jack 
thought it was time to inquire if anything were 
the matter. 

*Bad news there, FaneP' he said, interro- 
gatively. 
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'N09 not exactly; but I never was so 
astonished in my lifo. It has quite taken my 
breatli away. Gbod heavens ; it is impossible ! ^ 

' What is impossible P * 

*"WTiy this — the intelligence in this* letter. 
And yet it all seems regulär enough. There can 
be no mistake about the respectabiKty of ite firm 
— Manvers and Dodson.* It can't be a hoax/ 

* My dear fellow ! you are keeping me in 
the most honible suspenso? What is it all 
about ? ' 

'Haven't I told you? Well! my old god- 
father^ Mr Laurence — the man who brought me 
np, you know, and then kicked me out — ^I*ve 
often related the story to you ' 

^Tes! Yes! Goon!' 

' He's dead ! poor old chap ! * 

* Well ! I don't see anything very wonderful 
in thaty Laurence. He inust have attained a 
Fery ripe old age/ 

' He was eighty-four/ 
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' The surprising thing would have been^ tlien, 
if he had not died ; and after his disgusting be^» 
haviour to you I should hardly think you had 
much occasion to regret him/ 

* Oh, but my dear Jack, do wait a minute, 
and hear me to the end. The poor old fellowhas 
fully atoned for his misdeeds/ 

^ What ! has he left you any thing ? ' 

' He has left me — ererything ! ' 

' By George ! And what does it amoirnt to ? * 

*If I'm to beKeve the lawyer's statement, 
twenty thousand a year.' 

'My dear Fane/ cried ßeeves, shaking him 
by the band, * I'm so heartily glad to hear it ! 
This really is something like making amends. 
So he came round at the last, did he ? ' 

'I suppose so, but there are no particulars 
here but legal ones, and I do not know who 
should write to me privately. The old man 
lived alone with his housekeeper. He made few 
friends/ 
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*Ha8 lie never communicated with. you 
daring the last fifteen years ? ' 

* Never ! Nor have I intruded myself bn lii& 
notice by so much as a line. But I suppose he 
has heard of me in my public career.' 

* And tliis is your reward, and you riclüy 
deserve it. Twenty thousand a year. What a 
field of labour it opens out before you. It could 
not have come at a better time too/ 

' Why, what am I to do with it ? ' demanded 
Pane, mournfully. ' Who is to spend it with 
me?' 

^ My dear fellow. Don't begin to look at it 
in that dismal light. What are you to do with it ? 
To purchase property, to travel, and to divert 
your thoughts from the misfortune which has 
lately come upon you.' 

^ And of which no riches or amusements can 
relieve me, Jack ! This money is left me uncon- 
ditionally, and I have already made up my mind 
what I shall do with it.' 
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' And that is- 



' To settle it upon Margarita Hay and my 

€luld/ 

'What! all of it?' exclaimed Beeves in 
amazement. 

* Every hal^enny ! What use have I for it ? 
My wants are amply supplied, and it is but a very 
small compensation after all for tbe irreparable 
injury I have done that poor girl/ 

* She wül never accept the sacrifice, Fane.' 

' I sball not ask her to do so. I shall simply 
see that it is made over by a deed of gift to her, 
and invested in her name/ 

* And what do you intend to do yourself ? ' 

' I don't know. I have hardly decided ; but 
I must leave England. The air of the place is 
kiUing me. I shall put Daisy under the care of 
some kind person in the country, and go abroad 
— ^to Spain, perhaps to Italy. It matters little to 
me 80 that I am out of hearing of her raving and 
the other's tears/ 
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^But I do not think you sliould act as you 
propoae, Fane^ without further consideration. 
Yoa intend to take a step wHich appears to me as 
uncalled for as it is uimecessary. To settle a fair 
amount of this enormous income upon the mother 
of your cliild is reasonable enough, but the whole 
of ü; twenty thousand a year, upon a woman of 
sach inexpensive tastes as Margarita. Why, 
what can she do with it? You will only be 
adding an extra bürden to that she has already 
to bear/ 

* It's of no use talking to me in tbat way, 
Jack, because my mind is made up. I don't 
want this money, and I shall not keep it. And I 
am only too thankful to bave the opportunity 
thrown in my way to show my darling how much 
I love, and honour^ and appreciate her for all 
she has done for me. It is but a poor retum at 
the best.' 

' But — don't be annoyed with me, old fellow, 
for arguing out the point with yoü — can you in 
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justice to others carry out your own wislies in 
this respect ? Tou have no proof that your wife 
may not some day recover her sensfes. Suppose 
she were to do so ! Is she not better entitled 
to share this fortune with you than Margarita 
Hay?' 

* No ! a thousand times, nö ! ' replied Laur- 
ence, excitedly, as he Struck his hand upon the 
table. *What injury have I done her, poor 
thing ? that affliction comes from the God who is 
my witness that so long as it lay in my power I 
did all I could to make her life a happy one. 
Büt that other dear saint who came to share my 
misery with me, and raised me up from the 
depths of despair to the highest pinnacle of joy 
which man in his human nature is capable of 
attaining — to her, what can I dedicate less than 
all my thoughts, my regrets, and my posses- 
sions ? ' 

And Laurence Fane threw his head down 
again upon his arm as he concluded. 
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* Don*t try to dissuade me any more, Reeves, 
from what is my fixed purpose/ he said, a minute 
after, as he raised it suddenly again. . * You've 
been a dear good friend to me, but I don't think 
you can quite enter into all I feel upon this 
fiubject. The instant! realized that old Laur- 
ence had left me his money, my decision was 
made, and the only Sensation of gratitude I have 
^xperienced for the change in my fortunes is the 
one I feit on Margarita's acconnt. Do you know, 
Jaeky that she has refiised to take any allowance 
from me since our Separation ? That she is sup- 
porting herseif and the child on the stray guineas 
she may receive for her magazine or newspaper 
articles ? Bnt that is past now, thank God, and 
she shall teil no more/ 

_ « 

* What do you expect to be the result of this 
intelügence on her ? Do you think that she (who 
has refused any assistance hitherto) will consent 
to use the money ? ' 

* If she dpes not use it, it will lie idle/ said 
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Fane, in a yoice in which bis friend coold just 
detect the least possible tone of triumph. 

* I read your intention, Laurence ! Yoa will 
setde this yast amount — the use of which woold 
place you far above the necessity of labour — on 
Margarita Hay, making her feel thereby that, if 
she accepts it, she will be enjoying luxuriös you 
cau never hope to attain, and if she does not 
accept it, she will deprive you and hundreds of 
others from sharing a benefit which was intended 
to be diffused throughout society. She must 
aggrandize herseif at your expense, or see the 
money wasted, and, in any case, she must rob yoa 
— ^unless ' 

' Go on ! Unless ' 



* Fane ! I see through your artifice, and it is 
not worthy of you.' 

* How do you know ? How can you teil what 
I mean, or what I feel, until you have been 
placed in the same miserable position? Why 
don't you finish your sentence ? 1 know what 
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you would say — Unless she mll consent to share ü 
with me. Yes, Jack ! you are quite right in your 
sormise. I may he a brüte and a yillain, but 
that is my one great wish and bope. That Mar- 
garita, rather than deprive me of this fortune, 
may consent to retum to my protection. I will 
never touch a farthing of it otherwise.' 

' Then you will never touch. a farthing of it, 
that's my firm bftlief/ replied Eeeves. 

* Wait and see. You don't know half of my 
darling's love for me/ 

' I shall think less of it than I do at present 
if it can be bought at twenty thousand a year.' 

* How dare you speak of anything connected 
with her in such a strain ? ' 

* Now, Laurence ; don't quarrel with me be- 
cause my opinion of her virtue is higher than 
your own.' 

' Dinner is ready, sir,' announced Carson, as 
he threw open the door. 

* No, Jack, we won^t quarre!,' said Fane in a 
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whispeTy as he passed Iiis arm throagh that of bis 
friend and led him into the dining-room. ' Life is 
too short for ihat, and we lia ye known eacli other 
too long. Only, if you knew the depth of that 
woman's affection for nie, and the capability she 

has for martyrdom^ you would say ^ 

*' That she is very likely to martyrize herseif 
over again in yonr cause. Perhaps so^ Laurence, 
for she is only a woman ; but li you accept the 
sacrifice I shall think you are less than a man.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MBS GEORGE MAKES AN INSINUATION. 

rpHE internal harmony of the domestic arrange- 

-*- ments of Maple Farm did not last for ever. 

Mrs George West, indolent, pleasure-seeking, and 

•vulgär by nature, had been very willing at first to 

permit her busband's cousin to relieve her of the 

cares of housekeeping, and the superintendence of 

the dairy and the poidtry-yard. She had always 

considered such things far beneath the attention 

of a ' real lady/ and agreed with her mamma, the 

elegant Mrs Hughes, that if 'Mr George' had 

any consideration for his wife he would never have 

äsked her to 'demean' herseif by remembering 

that the sale of such articles of consumption as 

butter, eggs^ and milk had anything to do with 
yoi<. ni. 8 
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their yearly income. So, when Margarita ap- 
peared and offered humbly to resume her super- 
vision over tlie dairy-maids and poidtry-woman, 
Mrs "West not only accepted the offer Mritb 
alacrity, but informed h^ mamma that slie wa» 
delighted to have found such an assistant, and 
that it was a charity to give Rita any active em- 
ployment, poor thing^ to keep her niind &om 
dwelling on the misfortune that had overtaken 
her. And the elegant Mrs Hughes had answered 
that it ' was just like her Oarrie to think of it^ «tid. 
lor' 'twas a shocking thing for the family, and 
uncommonly good of Carrie to take the poor crea- 
ture in, and all she hoped was that the unfortunate 
child Daisy wouldn't corrupt Master G-eorge and 
Miss Caroline/ and the rest of the pug-nosed 
little animals she called her grandchUdren. None 
of this reached Margarita's ears. If i^ had done, 
friendless as she was, she would have dragged her 
wounded heart to some other shelter, for she was 
proud aÄ Lucifer where her own reputation or 
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liiat of her beloved Laurence was concemed. 

So she went on quietly doing the duties she 
had undertaken^ and many others added to them 
(for Mrs George West piled new burthens on her 
willing Shoulders every day), until after Laur^ice 
had paid that Tisit to the old farmer and herself^ 
and gone away again angry and defeated. 

Carrie had not been in the house during that 
interview, and she was terribly curious oonceming 
it. She wanted to know all that had been sald 
and done, and if any lurangements for the futuro 
had been entered into, and she appealed to her 
huidband and his cousin in yain. 

Margarita refiised at once to give her any 
information. She appeared hurt and offended at 
the question being put to her, and said that eon-» 
fidence between husband and wife was a thing that 
no one should desire to meddle with. 

' Yes, between a husband and mfe ! certainly,*^ 
repeated Mrs West, with an intonation that 
brought the blood hotly to Margarita's cheeks» 
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But she took no notice of tlie remark. It might 
haye been unintentlonal, and it was, Mrithoat 
doubt, true. 

George West did not meet bis wife's inquiries 
witb balf tbe temperateness tbat Margarita bad 
done. He flew into a rage at once, demanded 
wbat tbe devil business it was of bers, and com- 
manded ber^ under all sorts of penalties^ never to 
inention tbe subject to bim or bis cousin again. 

Tbis bad not tbe effect of incUning Mrs Westes 
teart more fevourably towards the interlopers. 
Sbe bad ab-eady begun to suspect tbat ber bus- 
band was more interested in tbe case tban tbere 
Was any occasion for bim to be, and from tbat day 
Margarita's presence at Maple Farm ceased to 
give satisfaction to tbe mistress of it. Every 
Word of praise be bestowed upon ber^ «very caress 
tbat was given to ber cbild^ became a firesb 
offence. If tbe old man rubbed bis bands over 
tbe marketing accounts and observed tbat tbe 
f owls yielded more eggs and tbe eows more milk 
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than i,hej had done for twelve months past, his^^ 
daughter-in-law would toss her head with the 
remark that she ' saw nothing so very wonder^ 
in that, considering that the spring was Comings 
of which an increase of both commodities was 
the natural resxilt ; ' and if George praised the' 
dinner^ or declared it was the best he had tasted 
for a long time, his wife was certain to inform him, 
after the pattern of her elegant mamma, that 
*she had not been brought up to "demean'* 
herseif by cooking, and that it was a pity he had 
nof married a scullery-maid instead of a "real 
lady," when his dinners might have been more to 
his general liking/ 

And when George, stung into retort, replied 
that ' he wished to goodness he had/ Mrs West 
would retire in a burst of tears, and be confined 
to her room for the rest of the day with a genteel 
headache. All this jealousy and petty malice 
became intolerable to Margarita. At first she 
was too much occupied by her own trouble to 
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observe it, but after a while it forced itsdf upon 
her notice, and slie feit tbat Maple Farm could 
not remain her bome. Tbe idea of leaving it 
made ber very sad. It is true tbat Mrs West 
was a woman witb wbom sbe could never assimi- 

■ 

late^ even in ber simplest days, and wbose manners 
became unbearable wben contrasted witb tbose of 
tbe Society sbe bad been lately used to. Still 
tbere were ber nncle and ber cousin George; 
tbere were all tbe places and tbings witb wbicb 
ber earliest years bad been associated, and Mar- 
garita bad not feit completely desolate at Busb- 

tborne. 

Bat sbe bardly liked to tbink wbat ber life 
would be Uke, out off from all ber old associations 
and bereft of tbe sunsbine tbat bad so gloriously 
illnminated it. Sbe sbuddered at tbe desolate 
prospect. Sbe could not stay wbere sbe was, sub- 
jected to Carrions daily innuendos and coarse re- 
marks^ yet sbe stood like one sbivering on tbe 
brink of cold water^ not daring to take tbe plunge 
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that slioald carry her forward to a Ufe tbat miglit 
proYQ even more unbearable than tlie present one« 

It was at thia juncture that Laurenise's latters 
proved an awful temptation to her. 

He did not faü to write, and every second 
moming or so brought her a long epistle filled 
with such protestations^ entreaties^ and regrets, 
that her loying courageous spirit qualled before 
the answers that. she feit compelled to send 
him. 

He did not say a word about the fortune that 
had been bequeathed him, because Jack Beeves' 
remonstrances hiad produced a temporary effect 
upon him, and made him resolye at least to try 
every other means of regaining Margarita before 
he resorted to that. But he entreated her again 
and again to let him yisit her, and she refused so 
•often without making any visible Impression on 
him, that at last she persuaded her uncle to write 
him a letter desiring in his own name, and for his 
niece's sake, that Mr Fane would not, under pre- 
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eent circiimstanoes, present himself again at 
Maple Farm. This letter was conclusive. Na 
answer came to it, and Margarita was weak 
enough to feel bitterly disappointed because her 
efforts had been successful. She had strength to 
do what was right, but she had not strength (and 
how few of US have !) to rejoice at the result of her 
fortitude. One evening (this was about a month 
äfter Laurence had received the new« of his god- 
father's bequest) Margarita was feeling unusually 
low and miserable. 

Carrie had been in a particularly bad humour 
all day^ and at dinner-time she told her husband 
that her cousins, the Newtons, ' the very dearest 
girls in the world, and with whom she had beeu 
as intimate as if they had been her sisters,' had 
arrived on a visit to her mamma at Taunton, 
and 'it did seem hard that she could not have 
the pleasure of receiving them in her own 
house/ 

' What's all the row about ? ' said George, 
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indifferenüy ; ' ask them here by all means if you 
want to do so/ 

' Oh, it isn't what I want or don't want ! ' re* 
pHed Carrie, witli a toss of the head. * It^s tli6 
impossibüity of asking them that bothers me/ 

* I don^t see it. They can sleep together in 
the large back bed-room. Quito good enough for 
them I should think.' 

*You're so coarse in your remarks, George, 
that I hardly know how to answer you. I was 
not thinking of the room. But the Newtons are 
such perfect ladies, and have been brought up so 
genteelly ' 

' That the Company of every one here but your- 
self will not be good enough for them, I suppose. 
Well, let them stay away then. Nobody wants to 
see them.' 

'It's not that 1 mean at all,' replied his wife, 
with an air of ofifence. 

*Then what the d 1 do you mean?' ex- 

claimed George. 
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* I dedine to teil you. But there are eiroum- 
«tances whicli would make it extremely unpleasant 
fbr two such genteel girls as my cousins, who 
have been broaght up in the strictest manner by 
tbeir papa — J. have known him lock them up in 
their room for a day for only speaking to a trades- 
man in tbe street — and of course — ^howeyer^ I 
shall say no more. I shall not ask them to yisit 
me ; but I think it is rather hard, oonsidenng Fve 
been married for eight years and only bad my 
mamma to stay witb me once, and tben you were 
60 rüde to ber, George^ tbat sbe said it was tbe 
first and last time/ 

* Oh, do hold your tongue, or leave the room ! * 
€ried her husband, impatiently. 

Mrs West had adopted the latter alternative, 
:and waddling past them with a look of o£fended 
majesty, left the cousins by themselves. 

* George, I must leave Maple Farm,' said 
Mai^rita, sadly. 

' Leave us, Eita ! Why ? ' 
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* Can't yon see at whom her liints are directed, 
and that tlie circumatances which prevent her 
asking her cousins here, are the presence of my- 
self and litÜe Daisy/ 

' By Jove ! if I thought ehe meant it ' 

'Dear George, don't be angry with her. 
She acts according to her lights; and affcer 
all, you know, it is true ; I am not married, and 
I have a ohild, It is better we should not live in 
a respectable household — and I haye been foolish 
and selfish to permit it to go on so long. Yes, 
I know all that you woidd say, and I thank you 
for it, dear cousin, with all my heart. But I made 
np my mind whüst Carrie was speaking, and I 
shall keep to it. As soon as ever I can form my 
plans I shall leave you.' 

' Where for, dear Eita ? ' 

*0h, never mind tchere for. Not very far 
off, I dare say, but I have not even begun to think 
ofit.' 

* And what are we to do without you P The 
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dairy will go to rack and ruin again. Carrie 
is far too fine a lady to look after the farm busi- 
ness.' 

* I hope not, but even if it were so, Gteorge, I 
could not stay here after what your wife insinuated 
just now, for Laurence's sake as well as my own. 
Don^t think I shall not be sorry to go. Living in 
the old place and seeing your face and uncle's 
have been the only things bitberto tbat bave made 
my lifo bearable to me. But tbat I sbould leave 
youis inevitable, and tbe more quietly you let me 
go, tbe less I sball feel tbe parting.' 

He did not say anotber word to combat ber 
resolution ; be was too well aware of tbe trutb 
of wbat sbe bad spoken, but be took up little 
Daisy on bis knee, and kissed ber sey^ral times 
warmly. 

* I sbould bave liked to bave been a fatber to 
tbis little one, Rita,' be observed presently, 'but 
you know best/ 
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And so they parted with the mutual under- 
standing that slie was to go. 

Margarita left Daisy playing witli the other 
children, and puttin g on Iier hat and shawl 
sauntered slowly out into the lonely lanes that 
surrounded Maple Farm. Her blood was still 
boiling with the aflTront that Mrs West had offered 
her/and she wanted a little time to herseif to 
think over what was best to do, 

She had so steadily refused any assistance from 
the father of her child that, although not penni-» 
iess, her funds were at too low an ebb to permit 
her to act without due caution. She knew that 
liondon was the place where she was likely to get 
most employment for her pen, and yet she dreaded 
the risk she would continually run there of meet- 
ing Laurence^ and the temptation the knowledge 
of his being so near at hand, would prove to her. 
For her love for him was so intense — her yeam- 
ing to See him again so streng-*— that she knew 
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her only safety lay in keeping out of his reach 
altogether. Her virtue was not of that Spartan 
Order that coold be guaranteed to resUt £h: ever 
the passionate pleadings of the one man she loved 
on earth. Even the thought of bim brooght 
with it a violent struggle between duty and in- 
clination. She knew her own weakness and dared 
not subject it to further trial. She hated right, 
but she intended to do it, and therefore «he came 
to the oonclusion that she must not take np her 
residence in London. 

In the subnrbsy perhaps at Bichmond^ or 
Wimbledon, or Streatham, where her child might 
breathe fresh air and a few penoe would bring^ 
her to the metropolis, she might venture to make 
her home. 

Home ! Ah ! what a heartless empty woird 
it seemed to Margarita when it referred to any 
spot she could not share with him— her guide 
and guardian and protector — ^her idolized Lau* 
rence. 
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' I itaye no protector now/ »he said in tiie 
bittemess of ker heart ; ' firom even my nataral 
guairdiaiiB I am «omp^ed to part. I am driven 
out ffosxi evety kome I kave ^vef known. I am: 
a Wanderer upon tke face of ihe •eartk. Ob^ 
Laurence, Laurence, my dearest, my beloved. I» 
tkere a God in heaven tkat He can sit by and see 
me now and kave no pity P ' 

Ske spoke aloud, as people of fervid tempera- 
ment sometimes do, wken tkey believe tkat tkey 
are quite alone, and tkeir feelings overstep tke 
boimds of tkeir reason. 

Ske did not mean wkat ske was saying. "No 
woman kad firmer faitk in tke existence of tke 
Ahnigkty tkan Margarita Hay, but tke words 
forced tkemselves from ker lips, as tkougk ske 
must make tkem keard at tke gates of keaven 
itself. Tkey were answered from a quarter ske 
little expected. 

Ske kad been Walking witk ker eyes cast upon 
tke ground. As tke last passionate words feil 
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from her lips^ she clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether, and threw her eyes lip to heaven. 

As they descended to earth again they lit on a 
ügure Standing a few paces in advance of her— on 
the figure of Laurence Fane. 



CHAPTEE X. 

FOR THE LAST TIMB OF ASKING. 

H£ looked wild, desperate, almost wicked, as he 
WBlked straight upon lier and clasped her in 
iitsarma. 

' Oh, Laurence ! ' she exciaimed, when the first 
shock of meeting him had subsided, ' how unkmd, 
how cniel thia ia of you. After all my letters, my 
entreaties, my prayers ! I did not think you 
would treat me 80.' 

' You did not think I would thirst to see you 
again, to hold you in my arms as I am holding you 
now ? You believed that with me separaticm meant. 
foi^tfulness, that ailence would trample down de- 
sireP You are not speaking the truth to me, Mar- 
garita! ' 
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'No! No! You know what I mean. I 
thought you loved me too well to subject me agaia 
to the misery of telling you we must not meet ! ' 

* I love you too much, Margarita^ to condema 
you to the misery you are 9uffering now. How 
altered you are in face, and figure, and complex- 
ion. How this Separation is telling on yoMF 
health and spirits ! ' 

' Tes, I suflfer,* she answered simply, * there i^ 
no help for that, and how could it be otherwise ^ 
But as I have told you in my letters, Laurenc^' 
it is God's will that I suffer alone,' 

' I do not believe it. I cannot believe it. For i^ 
so, why did He place you under my care for so^ 
many years ? Why did He permit our hearts and 
lives to become so blended that they cannot exist 
apart P Why did He make us the parents of 
that unfortunate child ? * 

' Oh, do not ask me ! ' she said, as she struggied 
from his hold. * How can I answer such ques- 
tions as those ? You are torturiug me for no- 
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thing. I do not know. I cannot even sormise. AU 
is dark and incomprehensible to me except one 
thing, and that is — ^that whaterer we luif>e been, 
Laurence, we can never be again.' 

*Tou are preaching the cold, selfish sophistry 
of the World/ he said gloomily^ as he walked a 
little apart from her. ' I thought I had märried a 
woman with a heart, Margarita, but you are, after 
all, capable of no greater sacrifice than the reat of 
your sex. You can share a man's prosperity with 
him, but when it comes to sharing shame and 
rebuke and the world's contempt, you bring mor- 
ality to your aid, and cry " Shame '^ upon him for 
the very notion.' 

' Teil nie exactly whai it is you want me tadOy she 
said, in measured tones, which yet were tones of 
deq>eration. 

Slowly as the question was put, he gathered 
'hope from it, and answered eagerly,— 

' I am going abroad, my darling. I am going 
tomake a new home for myself in some foreign. 



\ 
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«Country, where society shall liave heard nothin|^)s 
of my imfortimate story and be unable either 
to commiserate or blame me. I am a rick 
man, Margarita. My old godfather died last 
month and bequeathed the wbole of bis fortunö to 
me. I am the possessor of twenty tbousand a 
year.* 

He looked keenly at her as he pronoimced the 
Tv:ords, but though she started with astonishxnent 
there was no other feeling yisible on her speaking 
<5ountenance.at the reception of the news. 

*Ye8, love. An ineome to set me for ever 
above the need of work, or the necessity pf care. 
What conld one not do in some new comitry, say 
Italy, or Spain, or America, Margarita, with 
Wenty thousand pounds a year P Buy lands, rear 
palaces, possess every luxury. Live free and 
happy to one's heart's content. But what would 
such a lifo be to me, alone? You ask me what' 
I wantP I want to Surround those who have any 
legal claim onme with every comfort that money 
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a£ford them^ and then I want to take my wife 
and cliildy my best, only treasures, far away froiii 
Bngland, and lavish all my wealth, as I have longf 
laviahed all my affection, on their beloved and hon- 
oared heads. This is what I want, — you one, only 
love of my heart ! My dearest, dearest wife.* 

'Oh, Laurence,' she exclaimed, flinging her^ 
seif into his arms, ' who coidd hold out against you ? 
I am vei^y, tery weak, but I feel at this moment a» 
though, did hell yawn on the other side, there ia 
no oourse open to me but to fly to you who are 
my life and my everything.' 

* I knew it,' he said triumphantly. * I feit 
ihat, hold out long as you might, you would come 
back to your true rest at last, Margarita.' 

^ It is not the money ! ' she sobbed, as she climg 
convulsiyely to him. ^Do not think, Laurence> 
that it is the money. But the world is all so 
barren and dark, and my heart is hungry for yöur 
affiection. I think of you all day and all night* 
I have longed, tili I thought I should die of long- 
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ing, to hear the tones of your voice, to feel the 
pressure of your handL I have put the thought 
away from me as a temptation of the devil — bot it 
is my fate, and I can realst no longer. Oh, my 
Laurence — my own ! Hold me oloser. Let me be 
8ure that you are here and that I shall not wake 
and find it is alla dream.' 

* I am here^ my dearest. It is, indeed, I who 
hold you. I — ^your lover and your husband ! 
Margarita, my Margarita, what a hell we have 
passed through ! Thank God that heaven lies be- 
fore US once again.' 

' I have prayed so that I might overcome my 
love for you/ she moaned, half to him and half to 
herseif. * I have placed it in its very worst light. 
I have called it by all the hardest names that I 
<K)uld think of. Yet there it remained, indelibly 
impressed upon my heart, bearing down even my 
prayers in the intensity of its being.' 

^I have not lived since we parted/ he an- 
^sweredy in the same soft tones. ' My existence 
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haß been so lonely and hopeless without you that 
it would have become sinful, but for tbe one 
blessed bope that time might inake you as unable 
to live alone as I am/ 

* Do you tiiink it needed any time for that' 
dearest ? From the very momeiit I left you I 
haye been the most forlom of all God's crea- 
tures,' 

*How could you use such violence against 
nature^ Margarita ? Are we not one ? Can a 
body exist divided P Ah, love, what a bitter mis- 
take for both of us. But happily it is over. Let 
US ta]k no more of it. How is the child P ' 
' Quito well, dear Laurence.* 
' And why were you here alone P * 
' I had come out for a little quiet thought. I 
was about to leave the Farm. I wished to decide 
what to do next' 

* Were you unhappy here, my love — I mean 
apart from the mis^ry of our Separation P ' 

*A little, dearest. My cousin's wife does 
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not entirely sympathize with my position, and 
she ' 

' She dared to teil you so— to openly reproach 

you P' 

•^ ' Not quite that ; but her insinuations were 
difficidt to bear/ 

' And this/ he said, fiercely, ' is what I have 
brought upon your sinless head. But I will make 
amends to you, Margarita. As there is a God in 
heaven, my future lifo shall be spent in making 
amends to you for the insults to which you have 
been subjected/ 

' Oh, / am so happy,^ she sighed with her head 
upon his breast. 

'Dear love; and so am I. You must come 
with me at once, Margarita. I will pot let you 
remain one night more beneath the same roof with 
that woman. I shall take you and the child up- 
to town by an evening train, and if you do not 
care to retum to the same house^— yet understand 
me, love — I will place you at an hotel untü we can 
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leave England together. It will not be long first. 
Dr Bellew lias already spoken to me of the neces- 
sity of removing poor Daisy into the country, 
and has recommended her being placed under the 
care of— ^ What is the matter, dearest ? Are you 
ill P * For the grey ashen hue that had com- 
menced to steal over Margarita's flushed and 
happy features, and the sudden scared look> that 
had come into her eyes, and the working of the 
lips that had so lately pressed his own, were 
enough to make any one ask if she were not suf- 
fering mortal agony. 

' Speak to me, Margarita ! You frighten me/ 
She disengaged herseif from his embrace, and 
stood before him. She was speechless, but the 
grey shade stole down from her forehead to her 
mouth tili, like the shadow of Death, it had over- 
spread the whole of her countenance. Still she 
could not find words in which to comply with his 
request. 

' My darling ! Wliat is this ? ' 
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' Memory, Laurence/ she at last oontrived to 
utter, ^bitter memoiy! Oh, the awful waking 
up after a dream of heaven! Yet how could I 
haye forgotten ? ' 

' What have you forgotten, dearest ? * 
* Ser, — ^you, — ^myself, — God, — everything,* she 
exclaimed, with such rapidly increasing excite- 
ment her last word almost amounted to a soream. 
^ I have been playing on the brink of heH, and 
you — ^you, who were God-appointed to lead me in 
the right way — you have been the one to blind me 
to my danger. Oh, Laurence, it were better you 
faad killed me as I stood than have raised my 
hopes to such a pinnacle of happinessy only to 
dash them to the ground again. Tour w\fe — 
whilst Daisy lives. No ! never. Tour slave — 
your mistress — if you will — but your mfe I can 
never be again. And this is the depih of degrad- 
ation to which your love would drag me. But I 
am recalled to myself in time — ^thank God intime 
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— and I will not listen to your entreaties nor look 
upon your face one moment longer/ 

So saying, she tnmed from him, and before he 
could say a word in bis own defence^ or use a 
Single argument to deter her from her purpose, 
ran swiftly up the lane in the direction of Maple 
Farm, and disappeared without having even 
tumed her head to look back at him. 

Laorence Fane was completely taken by sur- 
prise. At first he thought to pursue her^ bat 
believing it woidd be useless he watched her, 
foiled and disappointed^ tili she was out of sight, 
and then walked slowly whence he had come. 

He had but one card left. He determined to 
play it without delay, and know the worst at once. 
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CHAPTEß XI. 

MAKGARITA IS PERPLEXED. - 

1 ATHEN Margarita reached home she foimd a 

* * further trial awaiting her. (Gfeorge had 

been speaking to his father of the resolution she 

had come to of leaving Bushthome, and the old 
man had worked himself üp into ä passion con- 
ceming it, the upshot of which was that both the 
men attacked Game on the subject, and brought 
that lady considerably to her bearings^ so much 
so that the first words with which she greeted 
Margarita's return were those of applogy. 

* I've been looking for you high and low,* she 
Said, as my poor heroine dragged her exhausted 
form into the sitting-room. ' There's been such a 
commotion in the house, you never heard ! * 

' Not Daisy ! ' cried Margarita, quickly. There 
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fieemed nothing left for her to lose now except bis 

* Oh, lor ! no ! None.of the chüdren ! Only 
George has heen going on at me so about the 
Newtons, and the old gentleman thought fit to 
join in, and theyVe nearly driven me crazy be- 
tween them. But I'm sure I never meant to say 
anything to offend you, and had no idea you'd 
take it so ! ' 

'I don't understand,' Margarita answered 
feebly; 

* Why, didn't you teil George you were going 
away because 1 said my cousins coiddn't come 
^lere ! ^ 

'Oh, ah! yes! — to be sure!' she replied, 
remembering. 

'Well, your uncle's very angry, so I hope 
you'll think better of it, for it'll be very disagree- 
able for me if you do go. And when I mentioned 
the Newtons, I'm sure not so much as a thought 
of you eyer came into my. head/ 



i 
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At this junctore Margarita began to under- 
stand that Mrs George Westes advances were 
intended for an apology, made at the instigatioii 
of her hosband and father-in-Iaw. 

' Don^t say any more about it, Game, please. 
I will believe anything you like, and it does not 
make muck difiference to me any way.' 

So Garrie took her departure^ believing she 
had made ample amends for her behayiour, and 
Mai^rita trusted the subject would not be re- 
newed. But she found it was but the beginning 
(rferil. 

' So Garrie and you have made it up again/ 
Said her cousin^ as he came in to supper. 'So 
glad to hear it. You mustn't try to run away 
from US now, eh, Rita ? ' 

* Indeed, George, I see no other course ' 

' Nonsense ! What's to prevent you remain- 
ing here P You should have heard what father 
said about it this aftemGon. He was nearly mad 
over the idea. And didn't he give it to Garrie.* 
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I never saw the old gentleman come out so strofug 
before.' 

*I am very sony! It will make even my 
memory di&tasteful to her/ 

*Rita ! I won't liave you speak in tbat way, 
This is your own natural home, and I teil you^ 
once for all, my wife shall go out of it flooner 
than you shall. But liere comes father. Now 
you*ll hear what he's got to say about it/ 

Farmer West entered the room slowly and 
with difficulty. He had travelled up to town to 
see his daughter a few weeks before, and every 
one observed the difPerence the si^t had made in 
him. He had come back subdued^ miseraUe^ 
crushed. Margarita dreaded his reproaches and 
entreaties more than those of the rest of the 
World. She knew how keenly he had feit the sad 
events of the last few years, and that in losing 
her for the second time he would feel as if he 
were bereaved of both his daughters. She re- 
membered how much he had loved Daisy, and 
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trembled at tlie thought of wliat argmoients he 
might use to combat her present resolution; 

*Fatlier/ cried George, as tjie old man took 
his seat at the head of the table, ' Eita won't stay 
^U tbe same ! * 

' Hasn't Carrie done as she promised ? ' inter- 
Tupted the farmer, with a frown, 

'Indeed she has,* said Margarita, quickly. 
* She möt me very kindly, and told me that it 
was all a mistake, but, but ^ 

' But you prefer to leave us, my dear ? ' 

^ Oh, uncle ! donH speak to me like that. I 
would prefer to remain here, where I was so 
happy, oncBy — replied Margarita, sobbing, — * to 
the end of my life, or yours. Where eise have I 
to go top Who eise has any claim upon my 
Services? But, / cannoU It is too near ä*;w, 
uncle ; it is far too near her. The whole place is 
fiUed with such sorrowful remembrances. It is 
breaking my heart ! * 

^Poor child. I can feel for you/ said the old 
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man, brokenly. ^ But where can you go, Rita, 
BXid avoid remembrance ? * 

* I cannot teil ! ' 

^Leaving us will not bring you and Fane 
together again/ interposed her cousin ; * and it 
will expose you and the child to the want of pro- 
tection, and be au awful blow to my fatlier liere/ 

' Don't let her think of me, George ! I want 
her only to think of herseif. What good is to be 
obtained by quitting the shelter of Maple Farm?' 

' You will be Kable to all sorts of insults, my 
poor girl, and without a soul to stand up for you/ 

' George is right, Rita ! Here, at least, you 
have two friends who would lay down their lives 
in your defence/ 

'And tear the tongue out of any man who 
dared to say otherwise ! ' 

* Oh, I know it ! I know it ! You are only 
too good and kind to me,' she answered, tear- 
fully. 

'And as for my wife,' continued her cousin, 
TOL. ni. 10 
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* I teil you, ou my word of honour, Eita, that if 
she ever dares to insinuate a word agaiiist you 
again^ I'll give her such a lesson as she will not 
easily Ibrget. And she knows it, too ! She 
knows it ! ' 

'Think of your infant, my dear/ said her 
xrnele. 'Left at home^ perhaps for hours, by 
herseif, whilst you are out on business. Eere, at 
least, she is safe, and well looke4 after. It is a 
serious change which you are contemplating^ 
Rita.' 

It had begun to assume a serious aspeet to 
her. Even as her uncle and cousin were using 
their arguments against her Margarita saw a 
vision of Daisy ill or dying whilst she was away^ 
or herseif perhaps called on to leave the world — 
and the child, protectionless, behind her. What 
were cross looks> insinuations^ insults, compared 
to this P 

*You will consider a little more before you 
make your final decision/ said Mr West, coax- 
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ingly. * You will not leaye us in a liurry^ Rita P * 

' I will not, indeedy dear nxicle/ 

' I liave not liked to advanoe my own int^i^estf , 
lest I should appear selfish, but your departure 
would be a great blow to me, my dear. I have 
but you left now, remember. I have but you left 
now ! Poor Daisy ! ' 

*I bave been hombly selfish/ eried Mar- 
garita, as she jumped up aud embraoed the old 
man afiPectionately. ^ I have been thinking only 
of myself and my own comfort, and nothing of 
you, without whose care I might never bare sur^ 
Tived my infancy. Dear xmcle, from this time 
let me be your daughter, and claim from me the 
same obedience that our beloved Daisy would 
have rendered you/ 

* Thank you, my child, I can never feel entirely 
bereaved whilst you are with me. And my first 
request is that — at all events for the present — 
you banish all idea of leaving Maple Farm from 
your mind.^ 



^ 
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* I will/ repHed Margarita, resolutely, as she 
sat down to the supper table and endeavoured to 
interest herseif in the topics of general convers- 
ation. 

But though, in the fervour of the moment, the 
words were easy to say, they were very difficult to 
hold by. Alone in her own Chamber, lying wake- 
ful by the side of her sleeping child, Margarita 
recalled the meeting in the lane, and feit in- 
ötinctively that so long as Laurence knew where 
to find her he would never relinquish either the 
hope of winning or the attempt to win her back 
to him again. 

And as she thought of it she trembled. 

It was all very well for her to have been heroic 
that afternoon. She took no merit of it to her- 
4self — God and a loving memory had come to her, 
at the very moment they were most needed, and 
jsaved her from confederacy in a great wroog. 
But what shonld she have done, left to herseif? 
Margarita knew her own weakness ! She knew 
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her love for Laurence to be so overwhelming that 
in his presence slie was no longer mistress of her- 
seif, and she dared not meet him ! 

Some people will suggest that this was not 
yirtue, and that had the woman been more , as- 
sured of her own strength of purpose she would 
not have shrunk from putting it to the test» 
There are always people ready to cavil at any 
phase of character presented for their considera- 
tion, and to be certain that whatever was done 
was not the right thing to do. They carry their 
denunciations into real life, and condemn the 
whole World by the simple method of pretending 
to be so innocent themselves that they cannot even 
believe evil of it. ' It is impossible that Miss But- 
terfly can have accepted Captain Daddy Long- 
legs before she broke off her engagement with 
yonng Chrysalis/ They will not listen to the re- 
port that Sir Algemon Applecheeks married Lady 
Applecheeks at the very time he was carrying on 
a correspondence with Mrs Flittertigibbet. Thep 
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^annot leKeve that Mrs Dashaway's pale faoe and 
melancholy airs are due to her having had the 
fitrength of mlnd to banish Lord Charles Foodle 
to a staff appomtment in India. If such things 
arBy don't let these virtuous spokesmen and women 
haar of them. They wotdd rather close their ears 
to anything so scandalous, and pass through the 
iw)rld believing it to be a palace of truth and 
simplioity ; and all the dwellers therein, such as 
thejr would have you think themselves. But, 
imfortunately for them, those who ^live and 
leam ' know that this extremity of innocence or 
ignorance (whichever you may choose to call it) 
belongs but to two classes of people — ^those who 
«re too foolish to understand, and those who are 
too wise to let you see they do. The over-foolish 
«re by far the least niunerous, for a fool must be 
a fool indeed who wastes his breath in arguing 
sincerely that in this nineteenth Century there 
are no more * cakes and ale.' A fool of this de- 
floription would scarcely be considered capable of 
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moving in society at all, and would in all pro* 
bability be engaged in dissemiiiating bis doc- 
trines somewhere on the Bedhill line. Bat the 
over-wise and under-truthful inay be met witb 
*yerywhere. It is so easy to look homfied atsin, 
it is so excellent an evidence of tbe pnrity of our 
own mind. To pity tbe sinner, to condole witb 
bis weakness, to sympatbize witb bis putiisbment, 
tbis augurs we sbould do exactly tbe same our«- 
selves under similar circumstances, But to ex- 
claim, to protest, to tum pale, to sbriek, to ve- 
bemently deny and as vebemently condemn, all 
tbis is so easy, and looks so well ! Lady Apple- 
i^beeks, wbo lived for twenty years ia an out-of- 
tbe-way country village, and came to Sir Alger- 
non's arms utterly ignorant of tbe ceimmonest 
rnles of society, since wbieb bUssfol event be bas 
taken good care sbe sball bave no confidantes but 
ber govemess and ber cbildren— wbo is moreover 
so beary in band and so uninteresting in appear- 
.aace, ibat no man except ber lawful owner would 
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take tlie trouble to address her a second time ^ 
Lady Applecheeks, 'par exempky would be the first 
tocondemn Mrs FKttertigibbet (did she know any* 
thing about that lady^s private aflfairs, wbich Sir 
Algemon has carefully provided against) as a 

* moBt shocking woman, with the lowest notions 
about morality — a kindof person that no forfy ought 
to know ' (with a huge stress upon upon the term 

* lady,' as though that and * virtue ' were strictly 
synonymous). Well, Lady Applecheeks, perhaps 
you are right ! But could you but know that the 
reason you were elevated to the not entirely en- 
viable position you now maintain, was, because Sir 
Algemon feit that, at all risks, he must place an 
insuperable barrier between himself and the 
charm that had been woven about him by that 
despised Mrs Flittertigibbet, perhaps you would 
not sleep so easily upon his cambric shirt front as 
you do ! And could you have seen the tears, the 
prayers, the strength of mind, the invincible reso- 
lution with which— God help her ! — ^that shocking 
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woman ' tore the image whicli had no business 

there, from her heart^ and trampled its very 

memory beneath her feet/ even your innocence 
might be enlightened, and your marble virtue, 

which has never been assailed, melt into sympathy 
for a fellow-creature^s woe. 

It is so easy to judge our neighbour for yield- 
ing to the temptatlon which häs never been pre- 
sented to ourselves. If we took the trouble to 
answer the objections of such cavillers as I have 
described, it should be by the question^ ' Have 
you ever been placed in the same position'? 
Have you ever been so circumstanced that whikt 
your reason and the principles in which you have 
been reared say 'this is wrong,' your heart and 
your nature — ^those loving, living things that bear 
down all eise before them — call out, * It is right * ? 
Have you ever seen Love and Life beckoning to 
you from one sideP — ^have heard their joyou» 
voices crying ^ Come ' ? — ^have watched their open 
arms waiting to receive you? — ^have feit every 
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imlse in your body leaping to go forth to them ? 
And, on tke other, a xnarble band, known to be 
Ükere ratber tban seen tbrongh the mist of your 
w^k tears, that holds you from adyancing. 

Some pertnit this band to stay tbem. Otbers 
break from its grasp, and rusb onward, panting ! 
The firöt bear the impress of those marble fingers 
tö the grave ; the last will probably bave as deep 
a mark fiirrowed on the cheeks by tbeir own tears 
before tbey reach it ! For botb there ig but one 
relief — ^heaven! Ah, Lady Applecheeks, have 
you ever dreamt of griefs like tbese P Think of 
ihem next time— just for one moment — ^before you 
■condemn. 

The marble band of duty was on Margarita 
now. Throughout the darkness she feit the pres- 
«uTB of it, and watched the beckoning of Love's 
finger, and heard the singing of the voices that 
Said ^ dorne ! ' She had promised her imcle that 
idie would giye up the idea of leaving Maple 
Farm, and already she was sorry she had done so. 
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She had been thinklng only of Carrie's impleasant 
conduct, and the possibüity of enduring it ; but 
what was that compared with the danger that 
threatened her P Laurence had disregarded both 
her entreaties and those of her nncle. There was 
no safeguard against her seeing him again. And 
there was always the child as excuse for his pay- 
ing them a yisit. 

Margarita pondered it all the livelong night^ 
and rose from her bed more iineasy than she had 
lain down. Her first resolution had retumed in 
füll force lipon her mind, but she feit puzzled and 
perplexed to think how, after that interview with 
her uncle, she shoüld ever put it into executiön. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



LAURENCE's last CARD. 



rpHE post, as may well be supposed, only came 
-■- in to Bushthome from Taunton once a day. 
The superannuated old labourer, who had been 
raised to the enviable position of letter-camer, 
and wbose trembling legs used to look still moro 
shrunk and knock-kneed in the regulation small. 
clothes than they had done in his ploughman's 
breeches, might generally be seen taking his slow 
way into the village about noon. In former times 
the question of his passing or not passing used to 
be of very little moment to the residents at Maple 
Farm, whose best interests were assembled beneath 
the homestead, but since Margarita had retumed 
to Bushthome, the hour of twelve was (to her 
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at least) one of the most feverish anxiety. She 
could see the old postman, as he solenmlyploddcd 
along the unsheltered pathway, for a quarter 
of a mile before he reached the house> and she 
was unable to settle herseif to anything for 
Buspense until he arrived. If he brought a letter 
from Laurence she would seize it eagerly and con- 
ceal it in her dress tili she had an opportunity of 
reading it alone, which she would do with many 
tears, blaming herseif and the writer all the time 
— the one for sending, the other for taking such 
delight in the reception of an unlawful pleasure. 
Yet if the postman passed the farm gate, or 
brought an epistle from Miss Felkes or any other 
friend instead, the poor creature's spirits would fall 
to zero, and she would feel incapable of dragging 
through the work that lay before her. 

Two days after she had given the promise to 
her uncle, which she feared she should find it so 
difficult to perform, Margarita was delivering her 
Orders in the dairy, when the kitchen clock Struck 
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twelve. Immediately she became absent, restless, 
and iineasy ; and, having eommitted one or two 
egregious blnnders so as to make ihe dairy-maids 
laugh, she walked out into the front garden (that 
garden where, long ago, Daisy had told her her 
happy secret under cover of a syringa bush), and 
looked eagerly over the pasture land that lay be- 
tween it and the gate. 

Tes ! there was the old man, punctual to a 
minute, slowly limping up to the house. 

Some instinct prompted her to go and meet 
him. She feit she coidd not wait nntil he 
reached her. The fact of being intercepted 
before he gained the door was of itself distracting 
to the letter-carrier, and he was a long time fum- 
bling in his leather bag for the necessary docu- 
ments. At last he produced them, and they were 
both for her ! 

* What can this be ? ' thought Margarita, as 
she tumed a stout blue envelope, directed in a 
Strange writing, over and over in her band. 
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Some half-formed fear that it might contaia 
ill news of Laurence or of Daisj, assailed her, 
She tore it open, She could hardly have been 
more startled had her idea proved eorrect. It wa& 
from Messrs Manvers and Dodson. She read 
the words of their communication in blank amaze- 
ment. The meaning did not so much a3 strike 
her senses. It was too oyerwhelmijig; It was toa 
absurd to be true. 

« 

But Laurence's letter (the other was from 
Laurence) bore the same import. 

Margarita stood out on the open pathway 
striving to realize its intention long after the 
venerable postman had hobbled out of sight^ and 
then she walked slowly, and as if she were 
dreaming, to her own bod-room, and loeked the 
door and sat down and went over the words again 
mechanically, and was as far from grasping all it 
involved as ever. 

^ Dearest Margarita,— You refuse to share my 
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home or my fortune — ^to relinquisli one incli of the 
rigid rule of morality you have laid down for 
yourself, or to shed one ray of comfort on my 
desolate existence^ but you cannot refuse to accept 
that whlch I have put it out of my own power to 
retain. By this post you will have an official 
notice from my solicitors, Messrs Manvers and 
Dodson, to the effect that they have reeeived my 
Orders to make over and settle on you, for your 
sole use and maintenance, the fortune that has 
justbeen imconditionally bequeathed to me by my 
godfather. You may consider it very heroic to 
refuse all help at the hands of the man who has 
been your husband for so many years past, but I 
do not choose that my wife and child should go 
penniless through the world, and if you refuse 
this gift on your own account you would hardly 
have a right to do so on Daisy^s. You will not 
let me have the benefit of my poor child's Com- 
pany nor the pleasure of seeing her grow to 
womanhood, but you will at least acknowledge I 
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am justified in demanding that sheshallbe reared 
in the Station she was born in^ and at the expense 
that I think fit. Give her all the luxury and 
education that money can procure, make her just 
such another woman as yourself, but don't; let her 
quite forget her unfortunate father. Be happy, 
Margarita, without me, if you can ! For myself, 
I lay at.your feet but thatwhich is utterly worth- 
less to me, without you. — Laürence Fane.' 

She read this letter over, perhaps a dozen 
times, her heart beating rapidly the while, then 
she tumed again to that from the lawyers. 

Yes, it was true. He had actually been mad 
«nough to give this insensate order and found 
men mad enough to assist him. And he tried to 
throw the onus of it on his solicitude for Daisy. 
He attempted to shield himself behind his love for 
his child. 

At any other moment Margarita's heart would 

have melted at the idea of Laurence^s affection for 
VOL. m. 11 
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his little girly bat bere she saw too clearly that it 
was bot a trap to catcb her by. He endowed her 
witb bis rieb fortune on tbe seore of tbe infant's 
needs. He laid ber under a beavy Obligation, tbat 
sbe migbt feel all tbe wbile tbey lived apart tbat 
sbe was depriving bim of loxuries be migbt baye 
to work bard to obtain, and of bis cbild's society to 
wbicb be was entitled by rigbt of nature. 

But as tbe Ml meaning of bis bequest reaobed 
ber imderstanding, Margarita made up ber mind 
— ^Laurence sbould bave back bis cbild. He 
sbould no longer make Daisy an excuse for bribing 
ber motber witb bis gold. 

Sbe rose — not softened, but indignant — for 
tbis last stratagem on Fane's part bad compelled 
ber to a conrse of action wbicb was as foreign aa 
it was bateful to ber nature. Sbe bad promised 
ber uncle to fiU bis daugbter's place, and sbe 
must break ber promise. More tban tbat, sbe 
must leave bim in complete ignorance wby sb© 
did so. 
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She moved sofdy about her room after she 
had arrived at this resolution, putting her few 
articks of clothing together as quietly as she 
could. Then she walked down-stairs-r-still as 
though she were in a dream-^nd visited the 
Stahles. 

* Tom/ she said to a helper, ^ didn't I hear the 
master say you were to take the cart into Taun- 
ton this afternoon ! * 

* True for you, miss. I be to fetch out th' oats.^ 
^My big box wants something doing to it. 

Will you take it in and leave it at the Xing'a 
Head P Mrs Johnson will see that it is mended 
for me.' 

* Yery good, miss.' 

* And Tom — would you mind fetching it down 
from my room while we're at dinner ? And don't 
make a noise ; Mrs West is rather particular, you 
know, Tom.' 

^ I'U be as quiet as a cat watching a mouse^ 
miss.' 
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The pale-faced lady, who had had a * misfor- 
tune/ as the domestics kindly explained it, was 
«uch a favourite with the farm servants, and ' the 
yöirng mistress,' as they oalled Mrs West, was so 
much disliked by them, that they would have 
done anything to oblige the one and slight the 
other ; so the big box was carried down to the 
eart, and conveyed to Taimton, without anybody 
but its owner being the wiser for it. 

* I'm going for a drive with Daisy/ Margarita 
4said, as they rose from the early dinner table. 

* It'U do you good/ observed her uncle, ' for 
you're looking very pale. Shall you go in the 

gig?' 

* No ; Mrs Redstone said I might have their 

pony-chaise, and her little boy will come too. 
Oood-bye, iincle ; God bloss you.' 

'God bloss you, my dear,' responded the old 
man, rather astonished at the unusual solemnity 
of the salutation. ' I hope you will enjoy your 
drive, and come back all the better for it.' 
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But Margarita never came back . 

The aftemoon waned into evening, and the 
evening became chilly and dark, and the inhabit- 
ants of Maple Farm were beginning to wonder 
if she had stayed anywhere for the night, 
when Mr Eedstone, a neighbouring farmer, came 
in, looking very red and perturbed, and with a 
sealed letter in his hand. 

^ What is it, Eedstone ? They haven't been 
npset, have they ? ' cried old West, anxiously. 

^ Bless, you, no ! nothing of the sort. Only 
when my Sam had driven ^em over to Taunton 
Miss Kay must needs make him take her first to 
the King's Head, to pick up a box, and then to 
the railway Station, where she went off by train 
with the chüd/ 

'Went off! where toP' 

' London, I suppose ! but, bless you, I don't 
know, and Sam, you see, was holding the horse» 
He oughtn^t to have let them go, perhaps, but he'» 
only a lad, and Miss Hay was very imperative 
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with hini. So he came back to teil me, and 
bring this note for yon/ 

' Qive it me/ said Mp West, eagerly, as be 
Teacbed out bis bands for tbe letter. 
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MARGARITA LEAVES MAPLE FAEM, 

rpHE old farmer's hands trembled so that he 
-■- could liardly break the seal. 

^ She's gone back to that fellow Faiie/ said 
George, with an oath. 

* I — ^I don't think so, George. I think sho 
would kill herseif sooner. And she was yery im- 
happy, poor girl, and ' 

'Nonsense, father. Don^t frightoÄ yonrself 
like that. Let nie read the note to you/ 

'Perhaps I had better go, neighbour,' said 
Farmer Eedstone. 

^ No, no ! ihere are no secrets here, depend 
upon it. But I can't see the words» Bead it 
out, George, and let me know the worst at once/ 
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*Dear Uncle, — ^The hardest pain I feel in 
leaving Maple Farm is the thought that I am 
breaking my promise to you, but do believe that 
at the time I meant what I said. It would bave 
been my best comfort to think that I was still of 
some use in the world, and that somebody de- 
pended on me for pleasure and assistance. But it 
iB iiapossible. I have been assailed by tempta- 
tions whilst staying with you that I have found 
inost difficult to resist, and I fear my own weak- 
ness too much to risk a renewal of them. So I am. 
going to leave my child with her father, and then 
I shall go away and hide myself until he has 
changed his mind or cöme to regard things in a 
proper light. I love him too much to see him 
dragged down by the weight of his own weakness 
or mine. Forgive me, dear uncle, for leaving you 
so suddenly. Had I told you all this, I might 
Xiot have had the strength to go. Do not be un- 
happy about me. I have survived the worst ill 
that earth could give me. I shall survive this 
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« 

also. And remember that I do it — after the love 
of God — for the love of my sweet sister Daisy.— 

Your aflfectionate Margarita.' 

There was a dead silence when George liad 
finished reading this letter. Old West was the 
first to break it. 

'May God bloss her,' he said solemnly, 
* wherever she goes.' 

' She shows a fine spirit, sir/ said Mr Bedstone^ 
approvingly. 

' She has shown an angel' s spirit ever since she 
has had one/ replied the old farmer. ' No one can 
teU what that girl has been to us, Eedstone. I 
loved her better than my own daughter. Heaven 
forgive me ! And now I have lost them both ! * 

*Don't talk in that fashion, father/ remon- 
strated George. * Rita will come backte us some 
day or other, never fear.' 

' And, meanwhile, you have George and me/ 
quoth his plump daughter-in-law, as she wound 
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lier arms about hisneck. The old man disengaged 
lumself gentlj from her embrace. 

^Thank you, my dear/ he said with a 
sigh. 

It is hard in this.world when we are longing 
&» sabnis and truffles to be obliged to put up with. 
roast mutton and onion sauce. But it is bo oftea 
necessary to do so that it is as well when we know 
how to inake the best of a bad job. We are put 
off with Substitutes at every tum of our joumey. 
The great glory of heaven must be that there can 
be no Substitution in the matter of the affections. 
liove, there^ means affinity of spirit^ and affinity 
is necessary to the coalition of souls. No Carrie 
will embrace us above as a makeshift for our 
Margarita. Her special aflüiity will have shot her 
oS in the opposite direction. At least^ let us hope 
so. 



Dr Bellew had called several times to see 
Laurence Fane without effect. At last he wrote 
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a note desiring him to ni£ike an appoint> 
ment. 

* 1 have something of importaüce to eomüiu- 
nicate to you/ he said in that letter, * and the 
sooner you hear it, the better/ Accordingly, on 
the foUowing day he found himself in the pre- 
sence of his correspondent. 

^ I conclude your business with me relates to 
Mrs Fane/ commenced Laurenee. (He never 
called poor Daisy his wife.) 

' It does. But you are not looking at all well 
yoürself, Fane. I am afraid you have been wörk- 
ing too hard/ 

*0n the contrary, I have been leading the 
most idle, rattling life possible. I am never at 
home/ 

' It is beginning to teil on you. You look ten 
years older since I saw you last. By the way, I 
have to congratulate you.' 

'Onwhat?' 

' Tour accession to a large fortune. Believe 
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me, I was sincerely glad to liear it. No one de- 
serves it better.' 

' Thanks. It is a pity I have not a few bed- 
ridden fathers and mothers to support with it 
thougb. I am ratber in tbe condition of tbe 
rooster wbo found a pearl upon bis dungbill. But 
wbat is tbis about Mrs Fane ? Sbe is not worse, 
I bope/ 

* On tbe contrary. I tbink tbere is a cbance 
of ber becoming better.^ 

Fane started. 

* You don't mean to say sbe may recover her 
senses ? ' 

* Cabnly, my dear sir ! No ! I did not intend 
to intimate anytbing of tbe kind. Only I have 
been watcbing Mrs Fane's bealtb very attentively 
during tbe last few weeks, and I feel convinced it 
woidd be mucb benefited by a removal to the 
country/ 

'Yes/ replied Laurence, relapsing into in- 
difference. 
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* Mrs Fane has no normal disease/ continued 
the doctor, * but she is very delicate. She wants 
fresh air and plenty of out-door exercise. She 
should haye access to a good garden^ and be 
allowed to run about as sbe liked. She should be 
treated, in fact, as we treat a sickly child. And no- 
where can tliis be done but in the country.' 

*You think, then, I had better send her 
^wayP' 

' I am sure of it.' 

' But wliere shall I send her ? ' 

* I have a friend — the widow of a medical man, 
who would take the charge of her, and whose 
residence is not so far from town but that I could 
continue my periodical visits to Mrs Fane. Mrs 
Owen lives in a healthy village near Sevenoaks, 
where my patient could have every luxury peculiar 
to the country, and where I will ensure her the 
greatest attention and most tender care/ . 

*Very good. I wish you would make the 
necessary arrangements for me, Bellew. I shall 
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be glad to think the poor cliild is enjoying herself 
after her way. I suppose Mrs Honeywood will go 
with her P ' 

* That is the only proviso Mrs Owen makes, 
that the choice of the personal attendant is left to 
herself. I think she finds her own servants are 
more amenable to discipline than those in the pay 
of others/ 

* But she will be sure to entrust Mrs Fane to 
no one who will not be — very tender — with her, 
Bellew ! ' exclaimed Laurence anxiously. 

* My dear fellow, as if I would permit it ! I 
shall watch her as carefully there as I do here* 
And Mrs Owen is an old and most intimate friend 
of mine, who already takes the greatest interest 
in the case.' 

* Thank you. Forgive me for the doubt. But 
she is so mach alone, poor child, and there is no 
one but myself to think or act for her/ 

* It was very natural. And to teil you the 
truth, Fane^ I think this change is necessary, not 
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for your wife, but yourself. The sfcrain of knowing 
she is so near to^ and yet so distant from you, is 
becoming too mucli for your own health. Tou 
are looking more broken down than I have ever 
Seen you/ 

* It is not that only/ repKed bis companion in 
a busky voice. * It is tbe otber. You know.' 

' I can guess — and bave feit for you more than 
I can express. But, my dear friend, take courage. 
Tbis struggle will not go on for ever. One or 
otber will assuredly be restored to you.' 

* But will you believe me wben I say tbat bad 
I tbe cboice given me tbis moment, Bellew, of 
wbetber tbat poor girl up-stairs sbould recover 
tbe use of ber reason, or be taken from us alto- 
getber, I could not say wbicb it sbould be. To 
bave ber restored to me as sbe was, loving, tender, 
affectionate, — as sbe was wben I tbougbt tbere 
was no woman in 'tbe world like ber, — seemed at 

one time as if it would be tbe very beigbt of 
buman bappiness. But tben I tbink of my otber 
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darling who never offended me by word or deed, 
who has lived for me and with me for so many 
years, who is breaking her heart and my own at 
this very moment^ and I don't know what I 
should say. I really dorCt know what I should 
say ! ^ 

' Yours is a very peculiar and unhappy posi- 
tion/ Said Dr Bellew. 

* It is the most miserable position in the world, 
doctor. There never was another man so circum- 
stanced before. It is killing me by inches/ 

* Well, look here, my dear fellow ! Let us 
end one part of this unhappy drama at once. 
Give me authority to place Mrs Fane under Mrs 
Owen's care. You will then at least be freed from 
the misery of a personal knowledge of her condi- 
tion, and at liberty to make what plans you choose 
to divert your own mind/ 

* I put her entirely in your hands, Bellew. Do 
what is best for all of us. I conelude wherever 
she may be that I shall have access to her when- 
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«ver I choose, and receive tlie most minute details 
of any change in her condition P ' 

* Of course ! Well, that bnsiness is settled ; 
may I ask what you are going to do with your- 
selfP' 

* No ! don't ask ! for I cannot answer the 
question. I am utterly indifferent as to what 
becomes of me/ 

' Why not go abroad ? To Paris, Spain, 
Algiers ? ' 

' What shonld I do there without my . I 

mean I am no longer a boy to be amused by 
stränge sights/ 

'But you must do something. And the 
necessity for work is, I suppose, past/ 

* It is greater than ever, Bellew ! If I do not 
work I shall go mad/ 

* Well, I shonld be glad to hear you were out 
of England/ 

* You may do so. I applied for the post of news- 
paper correspondeiit for Spain, only yesterday.' 
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* That is a nasty undertaking ia theae times, 
What need to jeopardize your life ? ' 

^ Because it is worth nothing to me/ he replied, 
passionately, * without — — Oh, Bellew ! can't you 
understand — without my wife and child.' 

***** 

Margarita feit she must have some confidante 
in the undertaking she was bent upon — that of 
restoring her child to its father — ^and stränge to 
say, Dr Bellew was the friend she finally decided 
to take into her confidence. She had thought at 
first of Miss Felkes, but then Miss Felkes, good 
and tender-hearted soul as she was, was bat a 
woman — and as reliable depositories of a secret, 
Margarita had not much faith in her own sex. 
Doctors, who rank next door to priests for inviola- 
bility, generally combine in themselves the twa 
great requisites for a confidante, — sympathy and 
silence. A chattering medical man is an anomaly 
(or ought to be one), and an unsympathetie medi- 
cal man is something which may exist, but has 
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never come under the eognisanoe df thd writer, 
nor had done under that of Margarita. So she weat 
the next morning wiih the greateat coBfidence ta 
Dr Bellew's house, her only fear being that his* 
seryant^ or some of the poor whom he atteuded at 
that hour, gratis, should recognize her. But she 
covered her face with a thick yeil and disguised her 
voice by a whisper, and foimd herseif shown into 
the good doctor's Consulting room as though sho 
had been an utter stranger. There she discoyered 
herseif to him, and met with all the sympathy 
she had hoped for, and a great deal of good 
advice beside. He quite approved of her plan of 
leaving the child with its father, and relating the 
substance of the interview that had taken place 
between them the day before, averred his belief 
that the presence of little Daisy would prove of 
inestimable value to Laurence Fane's morbid state 
of mind. It would give him something to think 
and act for : it would make him feel that the dutiea 
of life were not completely over. 
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' And what are your plans with regard to your- 
self, my dear ? ' was the doctor's next question, 
the same he put to Laurence tlie day before. 

^ Oh, doctor ! I must do what I can, but I have 
one great longing left, and if you can ever gratify 
ity I implore you to do so/ 

' And what is that P ' 

' If he ever sends my poor darling from \\\m 
to be taken care of by others, kt nie have her, Dr 
BeUew ! ' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



LITTLE COUSIN RITA. 



' TTTHY, God bless my soul ! ' cried the doctor, 
^ ' slapping bis knee, ^ that's the very thing 
we have just agreed upon ? ^ 

' That Daisy should be sent to strangers P ' 

* Yes, but it was not Fane's proposal, my dear» 
It was mine. Sbe has unfortunately taken a dis- 
like to bim, and her continual presence is telling 
yisibly upon bis spirits. Besides^ tbe poor girl 
wants country air. Mr Fane consented to my 
placmg ber under tbe cbarge of a friend of mine 
only yesterday/ 

* Ob ! to wbom is sbe going P ' . 

* To a Mrs Owen, near äeyenoaks/ 

'And will sbe take me too, Dr BellewP I 
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will be Daisy's servant, her nurse. I will attend 
upon her night and day. I will ask for no assist- 
ance if they will only let me try what I can do to 
make her sad life brighter to her/ 

* Are you sure you could stand the sight ? * 
'Of my own cousin! my more than sisterP 

Dr Bellew, of what are you thinking ? ' 
' Do you remember who she is ? ^ 
' How could I forget P ' 

* My dear ! we are playing at cross purposes; 
I mean^ will not the remembrance that you are 
attending on Mr Fane^s wife occur at times to mar 
your noble purpose P ' 

'Shall I not^ in fact, ignore all the afifection 
Daisy and I have bome each other for years past, 
forget the love and gratitude I gave her, and 
draw back from my self-imposed duty, because she 
was the wife of Laurence before I was P Oh, Dr 
Bellew! you do not know, you cannot compre- 
hend. Why, he married me only because I loved 
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her SO dearly that it broke my heart to see his 
broken for her loss/ 

'Forgive me, my dear, because my soul bas 
not the power to foUow tbe heig^t yours has 
attained/ 

' You did not know our Daisy when she iras 
so sweet and so playM that we had bat one 
jealousy between us, which sboiild love her most* 
And sbe was so fond of me, my darling. She 
clung to me so closely, she would hardly leave my 
arms even for his.' 

* You loved her better than — as I understand 
— than you do him.' 

Margarita flushed deep crimson as she an« 
«wered the doctor's remark. 

^ No, don't mistake me ! There is üothing in 
the World I love so much as him/ 

*You could make him very happy if you 
would go back to him/ 

The tears started readily to her eyes. 
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*He thinks so now. He might think so per- 
liaps for a few weeks — or montlis, or years ;: 
but the day would come, sooner or later — ^when 
Laurence would view such a step on my part in 
its true light. He would see it was selfisliness 
and not love that had prompted me^ and I should. 
reap the reward of those who see the right way 
and refuse to walk in it. Oh, Dr Beilew! vou 
do not know the struggle I have already gone 
through against myself. Don^t join with him ta 
make it harder.' 

* My dear girl ! not for the world ! I admire 
the nobility of your spirit, and should not dare to 
taint it if I could. Mrs Fane is to be removed to 
Mrs Owen's care to-morrow. What time do you 
intend to leave the child with him P It is better 
I should not meet vou there/ 

* I will take her round this evening, after 
dark. Carson will receive her even if Laurence 
is not at home; and I shall leave the hotel at 
which we are staying to-night and go to another. 
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for fear of being traced. And to-morrow- 



* To-morrow I will be here to speak to you at 
the same hour, and teil you on what I have de- 

cided.' 

« « * * * 

That evening Laurence Fane dined at hörne« 
Although he was relieved, on the whole, to think 
that the responsibility of looking after poor Daisy 
was so soon to be taken off his hands^ he feit that 
he shonld like to see her oiice again — to try if by 
chance he might make some Impression on her 
Wandering mind. As soon, therefore, as he had 
entered the drawing-room he gave Orders that 
Mrs Honeywood shonld bring her patient down- 
stairs, and soon the wasted little figure was seated 
on the sofa opposite to him, looking wistfiilly at 
the door, behind whieh her nurse had disap- 
peared. 

' Daisy, my darling ! ' he said, from his end 
of the room (he did not dare rise for feaf of 
startling her); 'here is a bunch ofviolets for 
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yoo. Come and take the flowers. Smell how 
eweet they are/ 

Still Daisy kept her eyes fixed in the direction 
of the door. 

* They are almost as fine as those we nsed to 
^ther at Maple Farm, Daisy/ 

At the soond' of that name she tumed her 
head slowly towards him. 

^ Rita ! ' she said, solemnly . 

It was the second time he had heard Mar- 

garita^s name from those pale Ups, but the men- 
tion of it startled him almost as mnch as if the 
dead had spoken. 

*Tes. Rita nsed to pick bunches of violets 
for ns/ he said, taking advantage of the occasion, 
'dear.Eita. We loved her dearly. Didn't we, 
Daisy P' 

She left her seat and came towards him with 
a scared look on her face. 

' Did you know Rita ? ^ she whispered. 

^ I knew her well, Daisy. She was your dear 
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oousin and sister, and she loved me for your sake/ 

* Did she love you P But I loTed Laury, who 

fled away from me. If you were a man you 
would catch him. But you can do nothing — 
nothing/ she repeated, in a voice of supreme con- 
tempt. 

At that moment there came a sharp pull at 
the bell and a double knock. 

' Carson ! ^ called Fane from the open door. 
' If that's Dr Bellew or Mr Reeves, let him in ; 
but I cannot see any one eise to-night.' 

* Very good, sir/ 

Carson went to the door. Fane retreated to 
the drawing-room, but there appeared such a 
€ommotion in the hall, and such a lengthy col- 
loquy onsued, that his curiosity was aroused, and 
he again thrust his head into the hall. 

' What IS it, Carson P ' 

*Well, sir, I don't know what you'U say, 
She^s quite alone, and I don't see any one in sight 
— but it's Miss Daisy, sir.' 
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' Papa ! papa ! ^ screamed the cliild, as she 
caught sight of her father^s face, and rushed into 
his arms. 

* My baby ! my darling ! my Daisy ! ^ he 
Said, as he strained her to his heart. But the 
moment after he thought of Margarita — ^Marga- 
rita must have brought her there — ^Margarita 
would never have parted with her child ! 

* Where is Mrs Fane ? ' he panted. * Some 
one must have left Miss Daisy here. She must 
be outside. Take the child, Carson, and let me 

go.' 

In a minute he was in the open air, rushing 
bareheaded up and down the street. But in the 
long line of terrace houses he could not see a 
figure. From end to end it was silent and appar- 
ently deserted. * She must be hiding,^ was his 
next thought. But neither was this successful. 
Nowhere about the hall steps or area was there 
the vestige of a human creature. 

*How did you find her?^ he demanded 
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breathlessly of Carson, alluding to the child. 

* Well, sir, it was just the knock and ring that 
you heard. Some one must have done that for 
HtÜe Missy, and if you hadn't stopped me to take 
the Order, I should have caught 'em maybe, 
But when I opened the door there was no one but 
Miss Daisy on the step. And all she says was, 
^' I want my papa, Carson." ^ 

* Dear child,' eried Laurence, catching her up 
again, 'where^s mamma, my pet? Why didn^t 
mamma come with Daisy ? ^ 

* Mamma did come,' said the little chatterbox, 
* and she gave me lollies not to cry — and I didn't 
cry, papa. And then mamma rang the bell and 
told me to ask Carson to take me to papa. And 
I like this home better than the farm, papa. And 
I want Ellen and my little dog, and the blue doli 
I kept up in the nursery cupboard.' 

' You may go, Carson/ said his master, as he 
dismissed the wondering domestic and carried the 
child into the drawing-room. /My little love^ 
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where is your dear mamma ? Teil papa all aboat 
it, Daisy. Teil him where mamma has goBe to.' 

' Take off my cloak and my gloves/ replied 
the little woman^ as slie attempted to disencumber 
herseif of her Walking things. 'Who is that 
lady ? Is she your nurse, papa ? ' 

At this, poor Baisy^ who had been staring at 
the new comer with unmitigated astonishment, 
rose andwalked across to the sofa whereon sot the 
father with his child. 

^ Little Cousin Eita/ she said in an awed voice» 
* Is it little cousin Bita ? ' And then, as though 
she had discovered something, she clapped her 
hands with joy, and exclaimed, ' Oh, yes ! it i» 
Kita come back to play with me. Bita, how long 
you haye been away — the puppies' eyes are open^ 
and the speckled hen has hatched all her eggs^ 
and the cherry-blossoms haye fallen to the ground 
since you have been gone. But now that you 
haye come back we will haye such games together 
— such glorions games in the old orchard and tlie 
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kitchen garden. You will never go away again, 
Hita, will you? Say you will never go away 
again.' 

* What does the lady want, papa ? Why doe» 
she laugh at me and stroke my band ? ' 

* She wants to love you, baby, and. be kind to 
you. Don't be afraid, my darling, she would not 
hurt you, would you^ dear ? ' he said, addressiDg 
the mad girl, who was looking with feyerish 
delight into the little one's face. 

* Hurt my Rita ! of course not. Why should 
1 P ' returned Daisy ; and as the fair wasted head 
crowned with its faded hair bent down to kiss the 
child, Laurence put his Ups down also and em- 
braced them both together. 

^ But where is mamma ? ' he repeated, despair- 
ingly, as he tried to turn the little Daisy's atten- 
tion once more into the Channel which interested 
himself. For his first idea on seeing his child 
had been that she was but the forerunner o£ his 
wife^s advent, and that Margarita had sent her in 
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advance to teil him the joyfid news that slie had 
relented of her dietermiiiation and meant to make 
him happy. 

'Mamma put a letter in my pocket/ replied 
Miss Daisy. 

Laurence secured and dragged it forth. It 
was very short, but as he perused, he feit that 
against it there could be no appeal. 

'Dearest Laurence, — Did you think that 
where your love had failed, your money would 
succeed ? I will not take it from you, but neither 
will I deprive your child of her rights, nor you of 
her. I leave you therefore Daisy. I do not say 
"love her,'^ because I know it is unnecessary; 
but I do say, " Try to be content with what God 
has given you, and forget all that is unlawful or 
against His will." You have driven me from 
you, Laurence, but tili my life^s end I shall never 
cease to pray for your welfare and that of our 

child. — ^MaRG ARITA . ' 
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He sat witL the letter in bis band, gazing at it 
through eyes that were blinded with his tears. 

' Don't cry, papa ! ' said little Daisy presently. 

He looked up. The two creatures — one as 
helpless as the other — ^were gazing at him as 
cliildren gaze at a sorrow they cannot comprehend. 

They recalled him to himself. He rose and 
rang the bell. 

* Send Mrs Honeywood here ! ' he said to Car- 
son. ' Mrs Honejrwood/ he continued, when that 
worthy appeared^ * my little girl has come to stay 
awhile with me. Do you think you could take 
Charge of her for the night?' 

' And that's your little girl, sir. Lor' bless 
me ! What a pretty creetur ! And ain't she 
like my poor lady here too ! Of course I'U take 
care of her, and good care too. And where's her 
things, sir ? ' 

' Mamma said my things were left at the farm,' 
quoth Daisy, ' and papa would send for them.' 

' I'll see about all that to-morrow, if you can 
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mazutge without them to-night,' said Laurence, 
witli the ghastly emile with which one attezapte 
to det inexplicable oocurrences right in the sight 
of one's domestics. 

' Yery good, sir ! I'U do my best. And 'wiU 
yoa oome to bed now^ Missy P It's past eight 
o'clock/ 

' You had better go, my pet ! yoa're sleepy,' 
Said the jGäther, ^ and Mrs Honeywood will give you 
some niee bread and milk.' 

The little one held out her arms to the nurse, 
who was about to carry her from the roona^ whfisk 
her own charge rose too. 

*Not without me/ she ejaculated, hurriedly. 
*Let me go too. Eita will cry without coiiBin 
Daisy.* 

* What so soon, my dear,' said Honeywood. 
* Hadn't you best stay and talk a bit to your good 
gentleman ? ' 

* No, no ! I must go with Eita/ replied 
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Daisy, as she clung about the form of Margarita's 
little child. 

' Let them go together/ sald Laurence, as he 
watched the tenaoity of Daisy^s hold, * It may 
amuse Mrs Fane. Only be very- careful, nurse, 
that — that — she does not hurt my little one/ 

^ Bless you^ sir^ läie wmildn't hurt a fly, poor 
dear. Oome along then^ zuy pretties»' oontxnneji 
Honey Woody as she drew both her charges haai 
the room. 

Laureuce sunk back upou the «ofa» and with a 
groan re-opened the note he stiU Jield cruahed 
betweeu his fingers. This was what ü had com& 
to then ! He had deprived the wonian he loved 
most in the world of her best solace^ and drivea 
her from the only refuge her wounded spirit had 
discovered ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 



AT BÖSE BANK. 



MES OWEN was the widow of an old coUege 
friend, and cousin of Dr Bellew. She 
Kved in a pretty country villa, near Seyenoaks, 
and when, after her husband's death, she informed 
the doctor of her desire to take charge of seine 
lady or child who was mentally afflicted^ he 
thought no one could be better fitted for such a 
responsibility. For Mrs Owen, although she had 
been married some years, was still, comparatively 
speaking, a young woman ; she was also childless^ 
and of a singularly sweet and placid temperament, 
blended with great firmness. She had already 
had the charge of two of Dr Bellew's patients, 
one a lady who had subsequently been restored to 
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health, and the other a poor little defonued and 
idiot boy, wliose parents had lately left the 
country, taking their child with them^ and leaving 
Mrs Owen at liberty to fill up his place with 
another patient, for she made a ruie never to tak& 
more than one at a time. 

Tliis was the lady to whom Dr Beilew had 
persuaded Laurence Fane to commit the care of 
his wife. 

It would be difficult to find a place more suit- 
able than Böse Bank (as Mrs Owen's house was 
called) for the purpose to which it had been de- 
dicated. The pretty Italian villa-, with its light 
trellis-work verandah^ green jalousies and creeper- 
covered waUs, looked as unlike a prison as well 
might be ; whilst the ample garden, which shel- 
tered it from the road^ and was over-run by rose- 
trees, and besprinkled with bright patches of 
colour here and there, appeared the very abode of 
cheerfnlness. 

A few momings after Laurence Fane had 
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;aiitliorized Dr Bellew to do what he thcnigkt best 
with his afflicted wife, Mrs Owen was sitting at 
lier writing-desk by the open window, looking 
with rather perplexed cotintenance at a letter of 
ihe doctor'sy which she held in her hand. The 
weather was now warm and sunny. The spring 
flowers were beginning to wither on their stalks — 
the lilac and labumum blossoms to tum brown*«- 
and the roses to show signs of a glorious smnmer 
harrest. As Mrs Owen sat considering the com- 
mnnieation she had receiyed, the balmy May air 
stirred the strings of the widoVs cap she still 
wore, and rustled the papers on her tabk. A 
kitten took advantage of the slight commotion to 
spring upon a tradesman's bill that had fluttered 
to the ground, and tum head over heels, em- 
bracing it as she went, and a blackbird in a wicker 
«age, outside the window, set np a loud anthem of 
delight. Still Mrs Owen took no notice of either 
the one or the other, but rising slowly rang the 
bell^ and as slowly sat down again. 
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' Send Hayward here/ she said, when a maid- 
fiervant had answered it. 

Hayward was an old servant and eonfidante^ 
who had lived with Mrs Owen ever since the com- 
mencement of her married lifo, who had nursed 
her only child nntil its death, who had known 
and shared all her pleasures and troubles^ and 
without whom, she often said, she wonld have 
no heart to iindertake the responsibilities she 
did. 

'Hayward! I cannot nnderstand this letter 
from my cousin Bellew/ said her mistress, as soon 
as the old woman appeared. 

'Indeed! ma'am/ replied Hayward, as she 
dropped into the chair nearest the door. 

'It is incomprehensible ! He w«nts me to 
take the charge of a Mrs Fane. Quito a young 
person it appears— and of whose recovery he 
seems to entertain some hope — ^but he proposes to 
send down an attendant with her, or rather to 
send an attendant down to receive her on arrival.' 
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*That is altogether against your rules, 
ma'am/ 

' Completely, and Dr Bellew is so well aware 
of it. That is wliat astonishes me. He knows 
tliat since we had that terrible scene witli Miss 
Conway's nurse, I have made it a point to choose 
the attendants for my patients myself. And he 
so entirely approved of poor little Charles's 
nnrse. There could not be a better woman^ and 
I had almost promised her the next work we had 
to do/ 

^Perhaps the person Dr Bellew reconunends 
has been a long time with the lady ? ' 

' On the contrary, I should imagine they had 
never met. Mrs Fane is a lady of high position 
— one of my cousin Bellew's patients, who has 
lost her mind from an accident — he does not men- 
tion how — and requires country air. He says she 
is quite young, very pretty, and gentle, and that 
I shall take the greatest interest in her. But he 
adds that he partioularly desires that she shall have 
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as personal attendant another young woman, also 
well known to him, whom he believes to possess 
all the necessary qualifications for tlie Situation/ 

* Also a lady P ' said Hajrward, quickly. 

^Oh^ no! I should imagine not; he says 
nothing about it/ replied Mrs Owen, turiiing 
over the letter. * And I hqpe not, Hayward ! 
Nothing could be more unpleasant than to have a 
gentlewoman in such a position.' 

* So I should think, ma'am,^ said the servant, 
drily. 

' What do you advise me to do, Hayward P ' 

' What do you wish to do, ma'am ? ' 

^ I should like to undertake the Charge of Mrs 

Fane, but I don't want the servant/ 

' And the doctor wonH send us one without the 

other.' 

' He doesn't go quite so far as to say that, but 

he insinuates as much/ 

* You'd have to engage an attendant. any way, 
ma'am.' 
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'Of oonrse. I intended to have oBerei ibß 
sitaAtion to Mrs Prosser/ 

' Well, ma^am, joa ean trust Dr B^ew to 
choose tlie patient for you, so I think yoa might 
tnut liim to cHoose the serrant. That's my ad- 
yice/ Said Hayward, as she rose to go. 

* I believe you're riglit, Hay ward. Only it*8 
such a different thing, you know. The patient is 
placed linder her control^ but the attendant thinks» 
in yirtue of her office, she may queen it over 
every one/ 

* Then take her on trial, ma'am. Don't com- 
mit yourself to more than that/ 

'So I wül, Hay ward. I will write and teil 
Cousin Bellew that it must depend entirely on the 
young woman^s own behaviour whether I keep 
her or not.* 

Still^ Mrs Owen was not completely satisfied, 
as her letter to the doctor plainly intimated. 

* I am very willing to accept the care of Mrs 
Fane/ she wrote, ' but I do not like the idea of 
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your choosing her attendtmt* If you do, it must 
be on ihe understanding that I am not to keep 
her iinless I IMroughly like her* 

Dr BeUeVs answer was decided. 

' I shall travel down with Mrs Fane to Seven- 
oais on Friday. The young woman whom I have 
engaged as her attendant — Mary Hill by name — 
will be with you to-morrow evening. I agree to 
your condition conceming her. If you don't like 
her, send her back. But you will like her very 
much indeed* 

' He seems very positive about it/ said Mrs 
Owen, as she showed the letter to her confidante. 

* Ah, ma'am, gentlemen^s likes are not always 
ladies' likes, and the doctor may see with different 
eyes to yours. However, it is no use speculating 
about the young woman before she arrives. 
You'll be able to judge for yourself before long/ 

'Yes! she will be here this evening. I am 
going to drink tea with the Rogers to-night, Hay- 
ward, but you must send Jane down to meet her 
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at the Station, and make lier as comfortable as you 
can tili I retum. It is thoughtful, after all, of tli& 
doctor to send her down first. I can initiate her 
into some of my little ways before Mrs Fane 
arrives/ 

Mrs Owen spent the evening with her friends,. 
and at nine o'clock Jane appeared with a lantem 
to light her home through the dusky lanes. A& 
soon as she had removed her Walking things and 
entered her sitting-room she rang for Hayward. 

*Well, Hayward, Jane teils me the young^ 
woman has arrived/ 

' Oh yes, ma'am, she's arrived, right enough..* 

* And what dp you make of her ? * 
Hayward closed the door carefully behind her 

and advaneed to her mistress's side. 

* Well, ma'am, I hope you won't be startled,. 
but she's quite a lady ! ' 

* Quite a lady ! Nonsense ! You must be 
mistaken/ 

* I don't see why I should, ma'am/ replied the 
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old woman^ in a tone of aflfront. * Pve seen plenty 
of ladies in my time, and I ought to know one if I 
donH.' 

* What do you go by P ' 

* By her voiee, and her manner, and every- 

thing/ 

*How very annoying. What can cousin 
Beilew have been thinking of ? Now, I shall 
have all the trouble of sending her back again. 
Where is she P * 

*In my room, ma^am. We've been taking 
our tea together. She^s as quiet as quiet can be, 
but very pleasant spoken when she do speak/ 

* Ask her to step here. I had better speak to 
her at once, and find out whether she really nn- 
derstands what she has undertaken to do/ 

Hayward withdrew to execute the order, 
whilst her mistress stood at the table with knitted 
brows. 

*So provoking,* she thought to herseif. * Cousin 
Bellew ought to have known better. How can I 
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expect a gentlewomau to perform all the aeMiiiial 
Offices that will be required of lier? Bbib will 
want some one^ in all probability, to wait aa 
her. Men Have really no oonaideratioii what- 
ever!* 

^ Good evening, madam ! ' said a soft voioe &t 
the door. 

Mrs Owen started^ aad looked up. A j&ong 
woman dressed all in black^ with the sweeteBt 
and fairest of faces^ and smooth brown hair 
brushed oS her ears and wound in the most puri- 
tanical of coils at the back of the head^ stood 
before her. 

* Are you — Mary Hill P ' she stammered. 

*I am the nurse Dr Bellew sent down to 
attend upon Mrs Laurence Fane, madam.' 

* Indeed. You look very young for such an 
office.' 

* I am not young/ said the stranger bitterly. 
* At least I have had much experience.' 

* Are you married P ' 
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^ No ! ' in a stern liard Yoiod Ümi milde Mr& 
Owen scrutinize her narrowly. 

' And haye you ever Bursed aoy esos in the 
condition of Mra Fand beford P ' 

^Nol madam! bat — ^bnt I have seen them, 
and I have nursed children^ ani Br Bellew i& 
quite satisfied tbat I am fit to nnderiake the 
Charge/ 

'You imderstand^ I suppose, that you will 
be completely imder me ? ' 

' YeSy I understand that ! ' 

'And that you will have to be in oonfilant 
attendance on Mra Fane by day and night. You 
will have to aleep with her ! ' 

^ Ohy I am so glad>' said the woman^ quickly. 

' Do you know the lady, then P ' 

Mary Hill hesitated a moment — then she re- 
plied: 

' Yes^ madam ! I knew h^ years ago^ before 
she was married — down in the country, where I 
was brought up/ 
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^How Strange that Dr Bellew should not 
mention it to me/ 

' Perhaps he did not consider it of any conse- 
quence. And I think, perhaps ' 

'Pray teil me what you think. You must 
have no secrets from me/ 

' I think, madam, that — as I also knew M r 
Fane many years ago — Dr Bellew may have 
thought it better he should not know that it is J 
who am in attendance on his wife/ 

* But this is extraordinary/ eried Mrs Owen. 
' What possible reason could there be P ' 

'It might revive impleasant recollections of 

the time when Dai , when Mrs Fane was well 

and happy ; and, indeed, madam/ went on Mary 
Hill rapidly, 'I hope if Mr Fane should ever 
write or speak to you on the subject, that you will 
not drop a hint of what I have told you, for I 
knowit is Dr Bellew's express wish that he should 
hear nothing of the place I came from.' 

' Mr Fane is not at all likely to question me 
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on such a matter,^ repKed Mrs Owen coldly ; * all 
the arrangements about his wife having been 
made through. Dr Bellew. But I must say I 
<iannot understand wby there sbould be any 
caution used about so simple a business/ 

* He might not think me sufficiently experi- 
cnced/ faltered the nurse. 

* That is for me to decide, Mary Hill/ 

* Oh, madam ! do not be angry with me. 
Perhaps Ihave explained myself badly, but indeed 
you will find me faithful to the duties I have 
undertaken/ 

* I do not wish to doubt it. Has Hayward 
shown you your room yet P ' 

* No. She waited to receive your orders.' 

* If you will come with me, I will show it to 
you now.^ And Mary Hill followed her new 
mistress silently from the room. 

Their way led by a cheerful stairease to an . 

Upper landing, which was oecupied by four rooms. 

The first they entered^ which was hung with pic- 
yoL. m. 14 
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tures, and furnished with a bright chintz of red 
and green and white, was designed for Daiay'& 
use, and opened into a smaller plainer room in - 
tended for her nurse. On the opposite aide of the 
landing, on which stood a stand of flowering 
plants, was a cheerful sitting-room, in which. the 
patient was to take her meals, and at the back of 
which was situated Mrs Owen's bed-ohanabery 
which communicated again with that of Mary Hill. 
* These rooms ha ve been expressly planned with 
a view to the comfort of my patienta and their 
attendants/ said Mrs Owen. ' You see how con- 
veniently they open into one another. If ever 
you are alarmed or require assistance, either by 
day or night, you have but to touch these bells. 
One rings at my bed head, the other in my study. 
You will, of course, have a great deal to do in the 
way of dressing, washing, and amusing Mrs Fane, 
but you will never need to leave her for a moment, 
and you will be under striet Orders not to do 
so. Everything you require will be brought to 
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you on demand, and your meals will be aerved 
with hers in the sitting-room opposite. Your 
duties so far will be very simple/ 

' I shall try to fulfil them, madam.' 
' I dare say you will ; but there is another 
and more difficult task to perform in tbe manage- 
ment of patients of weak mind, and tbat is tbe 
art of knowing how to soothe witbout too mucb 
indulging tbem. As you appear to be quite in- 
experienced in the particular kind of nursing you 
bave now undertaken, I must teil you tbat it will 
chiefly depend on your efficiency in this line 
whether you remain with Mrs Fane or no. I 
know nothing about her, but some of my patient» 
bave been very miscbievous, Tbe little boy wba 
bas just left me used to tear up everytbing with 
his teeth. He required constant watching. i 
cannot bave my property destroyed/ 

' She shall not do it, madam. I am sure I 
shall be able to persuade her to be good and 
gentle/ replied Mary Hill, earnestly. 
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' I thlnk you have a greater interest in this 
poor lady than you wish me to know/ said Mrs 
Owen, as slie tumed her penetrating eyes, but not 
unkindly, upon the young woman. 

*0h, madam! I know her — I knew her 
long ago, and you will see for yourself how sweet 
and good and gentle she is/ said Mary Hill, with 
«rimson cheeks and her eyes bent upon the 
ground. 

* This is my bedroom/ said her mistress, with- 
out further remark. 

It was a very pretty room, profusely oma- 
mented with religious objects and photographs, 
and such possessions of Mrs Owen's as she con- 
«idered too sacred to be placed in the more public 
apartments. Over the mantel-shelf hung a paint- 
ing of the late doctor — a fine-looking man, with 
a grave, kindly expression of countenance. By 
the bedside was a water-colour drawing of a child, 
a little girl about the age of Laurence Fane's 
-daughter, with the same coloured hair and eyes. 
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Mary Hill stopped before this portrait and re- 
garded it attentively. 

* That is a picture of my lost darling/ said 
Mrs Owen, observing the action, *taken a few 
weeks before her death. I never had but one 
child. It seemed hard to lose her so soon/ 

* Oh, it was hard — it was bitterly hard,' re- 
plied the new comer, eamestly. 

Mrs Owen stared at the emphasis with which 
her words were delivered. 

' I do not think that any one but a mother can 
know what a mother feels,' she answered gently. 

* I am siire of it,' replied Mary Hill, and as 
she tumed to foUow her mistress out of the room, 
Mrs Owen saw that her eyes were filled with 
tears. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



MARY HILL. 



^ rpHERE is some mystery attached to this 
-*- nurse of cousin Bellew's/ thought Mrs 
Owen, as she was sitting by herseif the following 
day and waiting the arrival of the doctor and his 
patient. 'She is a gentlewoman, tliere is no 
doubt of that, and sbe has known trouble— or I 
am mucb mistaken. But why should her eyes 
have filled with tears over tbe portrait of my 
poor little Nelly ? and wbat is the secret of her 
connection with Mrs Fane ? How carefully she 
has arranged everything for her reception. No 
mother could be more tender in providing for 
the necessities of a sick child. And when I 
told her not to tire herseif, she replied tbat 
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yroTk was a necessity to her, and that she must be 
moving about, or — ^I think she was going to 
say she should go mad — but she caught herseif 
up in time and did not finish the sentence. It 
is all very inexplieable, and I do not think cousin 
Bellew has treated me fairly in keeping me in the 
dark — ^still, he is right in one thing — I do like 
her, even in this short space of time, very much 
indeed: 

Here her reverie was interrupted by the very 
person of whom she was thinking. 

* Madam ! ' she exclaimed breathlessly, * the 
carriage you sent to the Station to meet them 
is Coming back. I saw it tum the comer of 

the road/ 

Mrs Owen looked up at the flushed face and 
the large lustrous eyes with increased amazement. 

^ Well ! there is no need to be flurried, Mary. 
You will never make a good nurse if you permit 
yourself to become so excited/ 

Mary Hill looked confused. 
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* I am so sorry/ she stammered, apologetically, 
*but — they are here, madam — the carriage La» 
stopped at the door/ and the new attendant leaned 
against the parlour wall with her hand pressed 
against her heart. 

* I will receive them ! ^ said Mrs Owen kindly, 
as she walked past her into the hall. Dr Bellew 
had already descended — so had Mrs Honey wood, 
who had aecompanied him to take care of Daisy 
on the journey — and together they were trying to 
induce their wilful charge to leave the carriage. 
But she held fast to the seat and refused to quit 
her stronghold. 

* Go away/ she kept on repeating in her child- 
ish voice, * this is my own little room, and I wonH 
come out of it. Here is my bed, and there is the 
table for my dinner, and the baby shall sleep 
imderneath, and so we will go on — on — on, and 
the monster shall never catch us. Fly away horue^ 
fly away home ! ' she continued to the driver^ 
who was longing to laugh, but dared not. ^ Your 
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house is on fire, your children are gone. No, no, 
it was not fire, but water/ slie added, correcting 
herself, 'and it made me ßMver. It makes me 
shiver still/ 

' Now, come along, tliere's a sweet dear/ cried 
Mrs Honeywood, ' and her old nursey shall get her 
some nice tea and bread and butter.' 

' But, my dear Mrs Fane ' commenced Dr 

Bellew, putting his face in at the carriage door. 
A smart slap soon made him draw it out 
again. 

' You've got your answer, sir/ remarked the 
driver, unable to contain himself longer. 

'^We must lift her out, doctor,^ said Honey- 
wood, decidedly. But as they attempted to do it, 
Daisy scratched their faces like a little cat. 

' Poor dear,' cried Mrs Owen, compassionately. 
* It will be kinder to muffle her hands at once, 
cousin. Hayward, fetch me the mufflers — they 
are in my ehest of drawers,' she continued to the 
old woman who was standing by. 
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But the Order seemed to strike on the beart of 
tke new nurse like a sharp pain. 

^ Ohy let me try first/ she said^ springin^ for- 
ward and laying her hand without ceremony on 
tlie^ arm of her mistress. ' Let me speak to her, 
madam. I am sure she will listen to me/ 

' Just as you please/ replied Mrs Owen. 

* Ah ! Mrs — I mean Mary — and so here you 
are/ excMmed Dr Bellew, as he instinctively 
doffed his hat, and then replaced it with an air of 
having betrayed himself. But neither the action 
nor the words escaped the notice of his cousin^s 
widow. 

* Daisy/ said Mary Hill, in so low a voice as 
to be inaudible to the bystanders. * Daisy, my 
darling, don't you know me ? WonH you come 
withmeP' 

Hie mad girl paused in her occupation of try- 
ing to pull the tasseis off the carriage blinds, and 
regarded the Speaker gravely. 

^ Look in my face, darling,' continued Mary 
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Hill. * You knoV rae, don't you ? You remember 
your own Rita ? Come with me, and let me love 
you as I did long ago/ 

Daisy made no direct answer, but witb her 
eyes fixed npon the features of tlie new nurse, 
gathered her skirts together and descended the 
carriage steps. 

'How fixedly she regards you/ remarked 
Mrs Owen. * She must recognize you, Mary 
Hill.' 

^ Do you know me ? ' demanded Mary, tear- 
fully, as she threw her arm around the frail figure 
of Laurence Fane's wife. 

*Yes,' replied Daisy, solemnly, with her eyes 
still rivetted on the other's countenance. * I 
know you now, bright angel, though I did not at 
first. You are the blessed Virgin Mary/ 

^ No, no,' cried Rita, shrinking from 
her. 

' No ? Then you miist be one of my guardian 
spirits? There were only two that bore your 
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look, and one 1 lost wlien liis wings grew. But 
you remain.' 

^ Yes, I remain. I shall never fly away froui 
you/ 

* A happy notion/ said Dr Bellew, aside to Mrs 
Owen. 

' There could not be a better. But let me see 
my patient comfortably disposed in her own roonis, 
and then I have a crow to pluckwith you, cousin, 
Mary Hill, can you persuade Mrs Fane to go up- 
stairs ? ' 

' I can do that, ma'am, fast enough,' exclaimed 
Mrs Honey wood, not overpleased to see herself so 
soon supplanted. ^Come, my deary, come and 
have nice tea with old nurse.^ 

' Woinan ! ^ said Daisy, grandiloquently, 
' how dare you touch me ? Kneel to the guardian 
spirit ! ' 

' Hush, hush ! I am your guardian, not hers,' 
interposed Margarita, gently. 

^Then let us mount together, but let the 
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woman grovel/ replied Daisy. * Doctor ! I shall 
never require any of your Services again. This 
angel has been given Charge over me from 
beaven/ 

' Very good, Mrs Fane, mount to the sky as 
fast as ever you can (tbat's the way, up tbose 
stairs), and Honeywood and I will try and con- 
tent ourselves with the lower regions.' 

' Lor ! to think of the poor dear/ said the dis- 
carded nurse. 

^ But may I show you the way ? ^ demanded 
Mrs Owen. 

' May she show us the way ? ' said Daisy to 
Bita. 

' Yes ! my chüd/ she whispered in reply. 

* The spirit says you may/ repeated Daisy to 
the mistress of the house, as. cUnging to her com- 
panion's arm, she toiled up the staircase. 

' Is this heaven P ' she continued, in an awed 
tone as she was led into the cheerful bed- 
room. 
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* If I could make it so to you, I would,' was 
the emphatic answer. 

^ I donH think I need stay with you/ observed 
Mrs Owen, as she turned suddenly and found her 
new patient warmly encircied by the arms öf her 
attendant. ^ Mrs Fane seems quite at home with 
you, so if you will remove her Walking thin^, I 
will see about some refreshment being provided 
for her in the sitting-room. You are not at all 
nervous or afraid ? ^ she added, looking into Mary 
Hill's face. 

^Afraid! ' exclaimed the nurse, gazing tenderly 
down into the sweet sad eyes that had never once 
been taken off her own. 'Afraid! What, my 
own darling, ofyim ? Oh, pardon me, madam/ she 
went on rapidly, ' I ought not to have said that — 
it was very bold of me — ^but she is so young and 

fragile, and ' 

'Never mind,' replied her mistress, firmly. 
* It is of no consequence. Speak to her just as 
you like ; ' and then she ran down into the sitting- 
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room, closed the door hastily behind her, and 
came upon the good doctor like a clap of 
thiinder : — 

^ Cousin ! wlw and what is Mary Hill ? ^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



MRS OWEN IS PUZZLED. 



< T) LESS my lieart and soul ! ' exclaimed the 
-*-^ doctor, ' how you do frigliten one ! TFTmt 
is Mary Hill ? Why ! a woman I suppose — or so 
she lias always led me to believe. I should have 
thought you might have guessed as much as tliat 
for yourself/ 

* Cousin ! donH be so foolish — you know what 
I mean as well as I do. Who is she? Wliat 
connection is there between herseif and Mrs 
Fane ? ' 

Dr Bellew scratched his he^d. He was in a 
quandary. 

' Why should there be any connection between 
them except that of sympathy P Mary Hill is a 
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good, kind-hearted young woman. Had I not 
been sure of that, I should not have recommended 
lier to you/ 

* But she is more than sympathetic or kind- 
'hearted. She is eagerly and eamestly interested 
in the cause. Had she been Mrs Fane's sister she 
could not have received her with greater affection. 
There is some strenger link here than that of 
nurse and patient/ 

' They have met before, I beKeve ! ^ 

' In the same position of life ? ' 

' Bless me ! what a question, when one is the 
wife of a man of position, and the other a serv- 
ant!' 

' But she neither speaks nor acts like a servant. 
She is a perfect gentlewoman, and I know there 
is some secret attached to her. Cousin Beilew, 
xlo teil me all about it.' 

The doctor grew quite testy. 

' There is nothing to teil. I send you down a 

servant and you approve of her. "Well ! be con* 
VOL. ni. 15 
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tented and doii*t attempt to piy into what doe» 
not conoem you to know. If Mary TTill doea not 
do her duty, send her away. If she does, what 
more can you reqnire ? Really^ poor Owen, waa 
right when he said he wonld rather be catechiaed 
by a College of surgeons than by one woman.' 

'That is becanse we nnderstand tlie art m 
well/ replied Mrs Owen. * Well, all I can aay is 
that it is yery nnsatisfactory and incompre- 
hensible.* 

She had not relinquished the idea, however, of 
having the information she thirsted for, out of him, 
and during the dinner that ensued she retumed 
to the attack. 

' How did Mr Fane bear his wife's removal ? ^ 
she inquired abruptly, 

* He was quite prepared for it, and I think it 
will prove a reKef to him. He has his child, you 
know.' 

' Sis child ! I didn't nnderstand there was a 
chüd. HowoldisitP^ 
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* I reaJly can't remember. Three öt foür, I 
think/ 

' But I thought you Bau this poot thing liad- 
been out of her mind hrmor seTän years/ 

The doctor found himself in another bungle, 
and he hardly knew how to get out of it this time. 

^Somewhere thereabouts. But I have not 
known her so long, remember. I don't think the 
child t8 her own when I come to refleet on it- 
No ! of course, how could it be P ' 

' But whose is it, then P ' 

' Belongs to Fane's sister, I believe^ or brotheif^ 
oi* something of that sort. An adcqxted child, yoa 
understand/ 

' It is stränge that so young a man as you 
describe Mr Fane to be should bürden himself 
with somebody eise's child. Is he very much 
attached to his wife ? ' 

' Devotedly/ 

* Then I suppose he will be coming here ta 
See her occasionally. You must askhim to let me 
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know when to expect his visits, cousin Bellew/ 
' To be eure. I never thought of that. By 

tite way, Mrs Owen, if Fane does come down here 

(though I can't see for the lifo of me why he 

should) ' 

' It is verv natural/ 

4/ 

* But he can't do. her any good, and she dis- 
IJkes the sight of him. However, if he should 
come, contrive^ like a good soul, that he does not 
encounter Mary Hill.' 

* Now, what is the meaning of this ? * exclaimed 
]!^rs Owen, as she pushed away her plate and 
confronted the doctor. 

'Simply because — ^well, to teil you the plain 
truth, there^s a sort of disagreement between 
Mary Hill 's people and the Fanes, and he might 
not like to meet her, and I'm sure she would not 
care to see him/ 

'A disagreement between families of such 
difierent positions. Has Mary Hill misbehaved 
ierselfP' 
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'Good God! no,' med the doctor, horrified 
l>eyond all description at finding he had drawn 
down such an impatation on the head of Ms 

« 

favourite. ' She^s the best creature in the world, 
only it will be just as well to keep her out of 
Fane's sight, and they mustnH meet each other, that'» 
the piain English of it, cousin Owen.' 

' Well, it is very incomprehensible,' sighed 
Mrs Owen for the fiftieth time at least since she 
had seen Mary Hill. 

» * * * * ' 

The next thing that occurred was that George 

West walked into Laurence Fane's room one 

moming as he was sitting at breakfast, and en* 

countered little Daisy seated complacently on the 

floor, and admiring a long train of animals that 
she had just set up in marching order, on their 

way to Noah's ark. 

* Good gracious ! then she is here ! ^ cried 
George as he caught sight of the child. 

* Not Margarita ! ' repKed Fane, guessing to 
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whom he alluded. ^ George ! where can slio be P 
I fihall go mad if I do not discover ! ' 

' How did you come by the child thea ? ' 

^ She left her here^ with a most cruel letter to 
ihe effect that I had driven her away troai Bush«« 
thome, and if it was the child I wanted the cIiiLi 
was mine. As if I ^yer cared one straw about 
th^ child in comparison with its mother/ 

'Bat Bita is right, Laurence! The child t» 
yours and she is not. And you have obtained no 
clue to her whereabouts ? ' 

' Not the faintest. The hall bell was rung one 
^vening, and when it was opened Daisy was foiind 
49tanding on the doorstep with the note pinaed in- 
•fiide her cloak. I ran into the street at once, but 
.1 oould discover no trace of Margarita. I boped 
at £rst that she might retum and loiter about the 
place in expectation of seeing the child, and set 
wätchers to detain her ; but she has never come. 
I think she has deserted me for good, now.' 

'Andmy sisterP' 
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* I have sent her into the oountry by the advice 
of her doctor/ replied Fane, raising himself. 
' She was pimng for fresh air and freedom. She 
is with a Mrs Owen, near Sevenoaks. I hear it is 
a lovely place. I was just thinking of running 
down to see her/ 

' I should very mnch like to go with you. I 
came up to town simply to hear if you had receiv- 
ed any tidings of Rita. She left us, as I wrote 
you word, without warning or the least hint by 
which we might find out her destination. But to 
ßit down quietly without any knowledge of where 
she is or what she is doing is next to impossible/ 

* She has behaved very cruelly to me/ repeated 
his friend in a tone of the deepest dejection. ^ She 
knows my lifo is bound up in hers, and yet she can 
subject me to this terrible suspenso. If it goes on 
much longer I shall begin to believe she has lost 
all love for me.' 

' No, Fane ; don't say that. Had you left her 
unmolested in the security of Maple Farm, 
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Kita would never have tried to hide herseif fronz 
you. Come, now. Teil me what was the fresb 
outburst on yoor part that frightened her awaj 
from BushtUomeP For she had promised, only 
the day before, to remain with us and supply poor 
Daisy^s place to my old father.' 

^ It was nothing that the generality of women 
would have beenfrightenedat/ returned Laurencei 
with a sad smile. ^ I had just come into a fortune 
of twenty thousand a year, and I settled it upon 
her child and herseif/ 

*You settled all that money upon Rita ? ' 

* Unconditionally ! What is it in comparison 
with the loss she has sustained through me? 
What money can repay her for all she has gone 
through ? ^ 

*None! Not even if it were fifty thousand in- 
stead of twenty thousand a year. And, therefore^ 
it was an insult to offer it to her, Laurence/ 

'Aninsult!' 

*Yes ! I repeatit — ^an insult! No wonder Rita 
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ßcorned it. No wonder slie ran away, j^oot child, 
and hid herseif from the man who thought to 
reimburse her with money for the damages she 
had sustained in her affections/ 

' Don't talk like that, George, or we shall 
quarrel.' 

' I don't want to quarrel with you, Fane ; but, 
though you have lived with my cousin for six 
years, you do not know her as I do, or you would 
never have committed so gross an error. Rita 
would give her lifo for yours at any moment : I 
am sure of it. She would endure poverty, or 
sickness, or alienation, to do you good; but 
directly you sought to win her back to you on the 
strength of anything lower than her own sense of 
duty, you showed her your true estimate of her 
character, and put her on her metal to prove that 
she was alone dishonouring her profession and 
herseif by being bought over to deny it.' 

* Those are harsh words, George.' 

' They are true words, Laurence.' 
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' Heayen is my witness that I meant no such 
ihing as you insinuate. I wiBh I liad cut off my 
xight hand before I wrote the letter which. drove 
Margarita from your protection ; bat as I live my 
only desire in settling that money on her was to 
place my darling for ever above the necessity of 
providing for herseif/ 

^ Come, then. Let us shake hands and forget 
all about it. She will not accept your offer^ so 
there is no härm done.' 

^1^0 HABM done! when Margarita may be 
wandering, God only knows where, without the 
means of procuring either food or shelter ? ' 

* Your fears make you exaggerate, Fane. It is 
scarcely probable that a woman like Kita should 
be unable to provide herseif with the cominion 
necessaries of life. I am sure she had sufficient 
money in hand for such a contingency, for we 
were talking of the possibility of her leaving us 
only a few days before the event/ 
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' But she must be dreadfully unhappy, without 
Tier child— or me.' 

' That is another question. I dare say she is 
«ad enoughy poor girl ; bat now I know the secret 
of her departure I think I can help you, Fane/ 

* How ? ' exclaimed the other, eageriy. 

* I will wait a little while and then I will ad- 
vertise for her. If I can get Kita to communicate 
with me I am sure I shall be able to explain mat- 
ters 60 far as to persuade her to retum to Maple 
Farm. But you will have to promise to leave her 
there unmolested/ 

' I will promise anything, so I may but know 
that she is safe and well. This silence and sus- 
penso is torture to me. Oh, George ! I never 
believed it possible a man could love a woman as 
I love Margarita. She is my lifo — my soul ! I 
<5annot live without her. For my speaking like 
this, I dare say you think me an awful fool ! ' 

* I do not,' replied George West in a low voice. 
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* But if you only knew what her lo ve has beeiK 
for me — ^her devotion, her ' 

'Don%Fane!* 

* Why, George, do you ? ' connuenced liis com' 
panion in surprise. 

* Be quiet, Laurence ! Don^t say what you 
were going to say — only — don't you remember, old 
fellow, when you came to me years ago, and told 
me you wanted to marry my sister Daisy, and you 
called her Margarita, and I thought you meant 
my Cousin/ 

' Good Heavens ! yes ! ' cried Fane as a light 
burst in upon him, and was followed by the re- 
membrance of Daisy's own assertions, so obliter- 
ated from his mind by her sad death, and Mar- 
garita's subsequent arrival, ' and — and — you 
haven't forgotten her yet, George ! ' 

' Forgotten her/ replied George West, in a tone 
of quiet incredulity. ' Is she a woman to be loved 
and to be forgotten, Fane ? But don't speak on 
the subject again to me, pleaso ! Only you know 
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now, why I can understand everything you may 
4say conceming her, and swear solemnly that she 
shall have a true friend and protector in me to 
her life's end.' 

* God bless you, old chum ! ' said Laurence 
brokenly, as he grasped his hand. ' Tour trouble 
3)uts mine to shame. And now, what shall we do P 
You say you want to see poor Daisy ! Shall we 
go to Sevenoaks together ? Only I wanted to 
take the child with me/ 

* Why should that be an obstacle to my ac- 
<;ompanying you? I bet I'm more used to 
-ehildren than you are/ 

'Ah, so you ought to be, only brats are a 
nuisance to any but their rightful owners/ 

* Thii one is Margarüa^s,^ replied George West 
gravely, and neither said another word upon the 
csubject. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



VISITORS FOR MRS FANB. 



"1 /TRS OWEN had particularly requeeted ihat 
-*-^-*- she should have due notice wKen Mr Fane 
intended yisiting his wife at Böse Bank. 

Not that there was ever anything in the work- 
ing of her little establisliment that she wa» 
ashamed of, or wished to conceal — she was too 
Bure of her own character and social position to be 
afraid that any one would imagine that — ^but her 
honse was small, and her staff of servants limited, 
and in that secluded yillage it was not an easy 
matter to serve up a dinner at a moment^s notice. 
fit to set before such fastidious guests as gentle- 
raen are generally disposed to be. 

So that it was with no small concern that^ as 
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Mrs Owen was busily engaged on that particalar 
moming with some domestic matters in theupper 
regionSy she heard the announcement of lier little 
honsemaid Jane, that ^ there was two genüemen 
— ^visitors for Mrs Fane— in the drawing-room/ 

' Haye you their cards, Jane P ^ And when the 
servant had produced those youchers of respeot- 
ability, Mrs Owen read their inscriptions with 
evident dissatisfaction. 

' Mr Laurence Fane.' 

* Mr George West/ 

' Her husband and her brother ! And nothing 
but cold meat to set before them. How very pro- 
.voking. Do they look as if they were going to 
ßtay, Jane P ' 

* I'm sure I don't know, ma'am— only I heard 
one of the gentlemen say to the other that it was 
awful hot, and they musn't go back tili it was- 
cooler/ 

* And that, of course, means " dinner/' Why 
couldn't they let me know beforehand ? ' 
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* Go down and say I will be with them directly. 
Stay. Where is Mrs Fane ? ' 

* In the back garden, ma'am, playing croquet 
with Miss Hill.' 

'Güve the gentlemen my message, and then 
take those cards out to Miss HiU. Now, don't 
forget.' 

M don't like cousin Bellew's reticence pn the 
subject> and I hate mysteriös of all kinds/ thought 
the lady as her handmaid disappeared^ ^ but I dg 
like Mary Hill, and if meeting Mr Fane is to get 
her into any trouble she sha'n't meet him. I only 
hope it won't enter into his head to look out of 
the back drawing-room window before she knows 
that he is there/ 

But, as it happened, it had entered his head. 
The day was unusually warm for spring, the 
railway joumey had been hot and dusty, and the 
small drawing-room, füll of farniture, feit close 
and uninviting. It was a relief to him to go to 
the open window that afforded a view of the back 
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garden, where a large lawn, shaded by trees, 
seemed by comparison a very paradise. 

*Look here, Fane/ exckimed George West, 
as he regarded it. *This appears to be a very 
joUy place. Why, isn't that poor Daisy on the 
lawn playing witb the croquet balls ? ' 

* Tes, that is she, poor darling ! ^ replied Fane, 
in a low Toice. 

The men ßtood side by side and watched her 
silently. This was the first time George had seen 
his nnfortunate sister since her recovery, and the 
sight awoke his bitterest recollection. What a 
wreck she looked as she moved listlessly about 
the grass, knocking the coloured balls without any 
apparent aim or intention. 

' Is it possibk ? ' Said George, at length^ be- 
neath his breath. ^ I can hardly realize that that 
is Daisy. What a plump girl she nsed to be, and 
how füll of life ! And now — why, she is a mere 
skeleton, and her hair is almost white. Poor 
chüd! Poorchüd!' 

VOL. m. 16 
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' If you please, sir, Mrs Owen's compliments, 
and shell be down directly/ said the voice of 
Jane at the door. 

^ Very good/ repKed Fane, mechanically . 

* That^s Mrs Fane a playing ät croquet in the 
back garden, sir/ continued Jane, doing the 
honours of the establishment. * Shall I take the 
little girl out to have a game along with her ? * 

* Would you like to go in the garden and see 
the pretty lady, baby ? ' inquired her father. 

Daisy hesitated. 

* And pick goosebemes/ continued Jane. 

* Tes, I will ! ' Said Daisy, with marvellous 
promptitude. 

' There is no fear, then,' said George, to his 
brother-in-law, as the child quitted the room. 

* What ! of Daisy hurting her P Bloss you, 
no ! She^s as gentle as a dove with the little one. 
She cried dreadfully, poor girl, at parting with 
her. I brought the child down on purpose. I 
expect we shall witness a very excited meeting.^ 
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' Holloa ! Who^s that girl in black speaking 
to Daisy now ? She must be a nurse. SWs got 
a cap on. What a jolly figure/ 

Fane looked up, and started. 

^ Awfully jolly ! ^ he said, with a sigh. ^ Tes, 
I suppose she mnst be dear Daisy's attendant. It 
is a ruie of this establishment that Mrs Owen 
chooses the patients^ nurses, so old Honeywood 
only stayed a few hours to see her patient com- 
fortably settled. She told me the new nurse was 
a very pretty yonng woman.' 

They watched Jane, as she led the little Daisy^ 
pass on to the lawn, and, approaching the woman 
in black, speak a few words to her, and place the 
Cards in her hand. At the same moment the 
child recognized the ' pretty lady ' who had played 
with her in the house in London, and fearlessly 
flew into her embrace. The * pretty lady/ on her 
side, was no less delighted. 

* Little Cousin Rita,' she exclaimed aloud, as 
«he knelt down to receive the child in her arms^ 
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^ have you come from heaven ? I liave waited 
here a long time for you to play with me, and my 
angel said that you would come some day. Wliere 
is my angel ? ' she continued, as she rose to her 
feet^ and looked all round the garden. 

^She'll be back directly, ma^am/ said the 
servant who bad remained in attendance. 

^ Do you bear ber ? ^ wbispered Fane to West 

'Distinctly! But wbat bas become of tbe 
woman in black ? Sbe bas totally disappeared/ 

'Mrs Owen sent for ber, most likely. Tbe 
girl gaye ber a message. Look at Daisy. Is it 
not pretty to see ber witb tbe cbild P How sbe 
caresses it — sometimes I tbink tbat if ber own 
cbild bad lived, perbaps tbis would never bave 
been/ 

At tbis moment Mrs Owen entered^ witb 
many apologies for baving kept tbem waiting. 

*But, to teil you tbe trutb, Mr Fane, I 
.tbougbt you would bave written before you came/ 

^ I owe you a tbousand apologies^ Mrs Owen. 
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I remember now I ought to have done so, but 
Mrs Fane's brotlier, who came up to town to-day, 
was so anxious to see her that I proposed to bring 
bim down to Sevenoaks at once. It is entirely 
my tßLvlV 

Mrs Owen was a gentlewoman, and tberefore 
it was not long before she bad set tbem both at 
their ease again. 

^ We bave been watcbing my poor sister play 
at croquet/ observed George West. ^ She seems 
perfectly happy. It is abnost a pleasure to see 
her/ 

^ At croquet ! * exclaimed Mrs Owen, with a 
quick look of alarm, as she advaneed to bis side. 
* Ah, is that yonr little girl, Mr Fane P ' 

' That is my little daughter/ 

^ She is very like her mother/ 

*Mrs Fane is not her mother,' interposed 
Laurence, — and there, at a look from George, he 
stopped short. 

^ Oh — ^indeed ! ' said Mrs Owen, drily, and 
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at the incredulous tone of her Yoice he inade a 
worse blonder. 

' She is my child by my second wife/ 

^ Your second wife ? ' 

*I mean my first wife, of course. What can I 
have been thinking of ? ' 

' You have been married but a very short time 
then to the present Mrs Fane ? ' 

* Oh, very short ! ' 

But Mrs Owen remembered Dr BelleVs ac- 
count of his patient having lost her^senses seven 
years before, and did not believe a word her guest 
had said. 

*May we go into the gardenP* inquired 
George West suddenly. * I should Uke to see if 
my poor sister recognizes me/ 

* Certainly ! Allow me to show you the way/ 
replied Mrs Owen as she led them to the back of 
the house. 

* You put your foot in it nicely/ whispered 
Oeorge to Laurence as they followed her. 
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'I know I did! For heaven's sake say no 
more about it. I have completely lost my charaoter 
as it is/ 

Daisy did not appear at all sliy at the advent 
of strangers, but neither did she evince any in- 
terest at their appearance. She was completely 
engrossed witli the little child. 

' Do you know who this is, Mrs Fane P ' said 
Mrs Owen as she advanced to her with Laurence. 
But even the poor girl's unreasonable antipathy 
liad faded from her mind^ and she regarded him 
with the most perfect indifiference. 

' Little Cousin Kita has come to play with me/ 
fihe said in answer, ' and we don't want any more 
people here. Father says we mäy have some 
apples out of the loft, and we are going to make a 
feast on the top of the straw in the great bam, and 
play at husband and wife. Bita shall be the hus- 
band because she is the tallest and I will be the 
wife, and we will build a house with rooms and 
have breakfast together/ 
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* Her thoughts are running on the old days/ 
remarked George, with the tears in his eyes, 
' when she and Rita were constant playfellows.' 

The sound of his voice seemed to strike her, 
for she immediately mentioned his name. 

'Don't let George marry Rita,* she said 
plaintively. ^ Rita belongs to me. I cannotpart 
with Rita. Teil the spirit so.' 

When no one appeared to put her request into 
execution she rose to her feet and looked around 
the garden piteously. 

' Where is my spirit ? Harm will come to me 
if she goes away. Oh, bring her back ! Let me 
go to her. A guardian angel must never go out 
of sight, or härm will come. Let us look for her 
together,' she continued, as she seized her brother 
by the hand, and tried to drag him away. 

Mrs Owen appeared anxious. 

* Don't let her tease you, Mr West. It is only 
her fancy. She will worry you terribly if you 
listen to her.' 
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' No indeed, I should Kke to humoiir her/ 

'Come and searcli for the guardian spirit/ 
repeatedDaisy. 

* Let me go too/ said Laurence Fane. 

*Mr Fane/ interposed Mrs Owen quickly, 
' might I ask for a few minutes' private conversa- 
tion with you ? I have much to teil you about 
your wife, and should like to hear all your wishes 
conceming her. Jane/ she added with sundry 
winks at the domestic, *take care where Mrs 
Fane goes, and donH let her worry that gentleman 
too much/ 

She had obtained her object in diverting the 
attention of Laurence Fane for the present from 
that part of the garden where she believed Mary 
HiU to have concealed herseif, but the moment she 
was out of sight and hearing, the eunning, which 
supplies the place of reason to so many mad peo- 
ple, came to Daisy's aid, and thwarted her design. 

' I am cold/ she said, shivering. ' I am very, 
very cold/ 
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* Can^t you fetch this lady a shawl ?^ asked 
George of the little maid. 

Jane looked all round the garden before she 
answered * Yes ! if you^ll be sure not to leave her 
a minute^ sir/ and then darted into the house the 
back way. 

* Come ! ' ciied Daisy, eagerly, as soon as ever 
«he had disappeared. ^Come quickly, both of you, 
and I will show you my guardian angel. They 
keep her in a black dress down here/ she added 
mysteriöusly, 'because his wings are not yet grown 
long enough to fly back to me, but under it she 
has wings of silver^ feathered with gold, and at 
night when all is dark and everything is still, she 
comes to me in a flame of glory with a crown upon 
her head/ 

*And what is your spirit's name, dear?' said 
George, willing to foUow her caprice. 

' They call her Mary/ she replied, 'but her real 
name is Love — Love weeps sometimes, but it is 
only that my wings may grow the faster, and 
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when they are the same size as his own we are to 
fly away together and find him. Tliis way, this 
way/ she continuedy excitedly, as slie pushed open 
a door that led into the kitchen garden — * this is 
where my angel hides herseif/ and before she had 
time even to tum her head away, George West 
found himself face to face with — Mary Hill ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A NEW HOPE. 



•VT OTWITHST ANDING Mrs Owen^s fears for 
-*- ^ the credit of her capabilities of house-keeping, 
the two young men refused to put them to the test 
by staying to dinner, but after accepting some 
slight refreshment for the child, retumed to 
London by the first train that was con- 
venient. They feit indeed that there was 
nothing to stay for. Having seen Daisy, and as- 
sured themselves she had every comfort she was 
capable of enjoying, it was only pain to watch her 
vacant countenance and listless movements, and 
feel that between their minds and hers evermore 
there was a great golf fixed. Laurence, indeed, 
would have remained until the evening, bat 
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George appeared to find the sight of bis sister too 
mucli for him, and was quite eamest in bis en- 
treaties that they should get back to town as soon 
as possible. And even when they were in the 
train his short answers and abstracted manner 
showed how great an effect the visit had had 
upon him. 

* I donH think she could be placed with a more 
fiuitable guardian/ remarked Fane, alluding to his 
wife. 

'No/ 

*She appears to have everything she can 
require P * 

' Yes/ 

' And to be as happy as is possible under the 
circumstances P ' 

^Yes/ 

' But now I come to think of it^ I did not see 
her attendant — ^I mean the yoimg woman in the 
black dress who was playing with her on the lawn. 
Did you see her, George P ' 
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' Yes/ 

' Pm glad of tliat. Mrs Owen said dhe was 
a very trustworthy and capable person, bat I 
forgot to ask to speak to her. Did slie a^)ear 
pleasant P ' 

* Where did you meet her P ^ 
' In the garden.^ 

' Daisy too see mamma/ interposed the child, 

' My poor lamb ! what are you dreaming of ? ' 
said her faÜier, sadly. 

^ I did see my mamma^ with Uncle George, in 
the garden.' 

^ DonH chatter so/ said her uncle, brusquely. 
' She's thinking of poor Daisy/ he continued, to 
Laurenoe. ^ There is a great likeness/ 

^ What, now ? None surely that a child would 
recognize. I wonder what the imp means P ^ 

^ It WOB my mamma^ Uncle George, and she 
kissed me^ and cried/ said Daisy, with a severe 
correction. 
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' Of course she did, dear, and she camed little 
Daisy about in her arms and let her play with the 
croquet balls/ replied George West. *Let the 
child fancy it was her mother if she likes/ he 
continued in a lower tone to Laurence. 

' It is stränge she should make such a mis- 
take/ Said his companion, with a sigh. 

* Mamma had a black dress on, and she cried/ 
reiterated * Uenfant terrible/ 

* Surely Daisy was dressed in blue/ exclaimed 
her father, quickly. 

* My dear Fane ! what do you suppose that 
brat knows about dresses ? You let her chatter 
far too much. She has all the conversation to her- 
self, it strikes me. How are the market prices 
to-day ? 1 shall have to do a little business before 
I return to Bushthome.' 

And in the desultory talk that ensued con- 
ceming the peace and politics, the father's atten- 
tion was completely diverted from the allusions 
made by his little child. 
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Wheii they arriTed at Fane's honse in town 
theyheardthatDrBellewliad called and left word 
tliat lie wonld look in again in the eyening. 

' Some new idea about poor Daisy, I suppose/ 
remarked Fane, wearily. 

* Well, I shall leave you to talk it over with 

the doctor alone/ replied liis brother-in-law. * I 
haye several letters to write, and wonld rather 
sleep at my hotel. I shaU see you again to- 
morrow, Fane. Good night/ And before Fane 
could remonstrate with him, he was gone. 

Dr Bellew did not come in tili late, and then 
hiB first inquiiy was, where Laurence had been 
that day. 

' Down to Sevenoaks ! How scared you look 
at the intelligence. It's the first time IVe been 
there/ 

*Did you send word of your intention pre- 
viously ? ' 

* No ! I did not, I'm sorry to say . But George 
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West came up to town unexpectedly and wished 
to see his sister, so we went down together. All 
right. Mrs Owen was as joUy and as nice as 
coold be^ and we found the poor cliild as well as 
usual, and apparently happy/ 

* All ' ejaculated the doctor, drawing a long 

breath as though he were relieved. ' She has a 
good nurse, I know, for I recommended her to 
Mrs Owen.* 

* So I heard. But I didn't see the nurse, she 
was busy or something. She seems to make 
Daisy comfortable, and that is the great point/ 

' Exactly so. And now to business. I came 
to speak to you, Mr Fane, to-day, upon a very 
important matter. You have heard of Sir Wil- 
frid James ' 

* The great brain doctor ? Certainly.' 

' I took him to Sevenoaks last week to hold a 

^Konsultation on Mrs Fane.^ 

' How stränge Mrs Owen never mentioned it.' 

' I cautioned her not to do so until she had 
VOL. in. 17 
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leave from me. Sir Wilfrid has seen Mrs Fane 
altogether three times. He has thorouglily and 
carefully examined her, and his opinion is, that 
her aberration of intellect is caused by the pres- 
sure on the brain of some particle of skull, brought 
about, as the Seaman described to you, by a heavy 
blow or fall/ 

* Yes — ^yes ^ 

*Pray don't get so excited, or I shall not 
consider myself justified in imparting Sir Wil- 
frid^s further opinion, which is conditional, mind 
you, on the success of a most delicate and difficult 
Operation. Sir Wilfrid is of opinion, Mr Fane,. 
that this Operation of lifting the broken particle 
off the brain successfully performed will restore the 
reason of your wife, but it must rest with you ta 
decide whether it shall be undertaken or not/ 

^ And if it is not successful ? * 

* We hope it will be. But in all Operations 
there is a risk. The Operations of the brain 
especially so. If it is not successful, it wiU not he 
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successful ! That is all I can teil you, Mr Fane/ 

* You mean that it will kill her/ he said, bit- 
terly. 

* Not necessarilv so. But, on the other hand. 
I must warn you that if this Operation — ^which 
may preserve both her life and her reason — ^is not 
performed, Mrs Fane cannot last many months 
longer. The pressure is increasing daily.' 

*My poor girl!' exclaimed Laurence^ bringe 
ing his face into his hands. 

* Try and look at the more cheerful side of the 
picture, Mr Fane. Your wife is young, and Sir 
WilMd has great hopes of her. She may be 
restored to you and to the use of her reason for a 
long term of years.* 

*Is it posaible?' 

^ It is more than possible. It is probable. But 
it lies with you to deeide. N o doctor will proceed 
in a case of this kind without the sanction of the 
nearest relatives of the patient.^ 

' Do yow advise it ? * 
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' I do — most cordially. The poor lady's life 
is useless, at present^ either to herseif or others, 
and all that we can do in any case is to act for 
the best/ 

' I must have her father's and brother's con- 
sent as well as my own. I would give my fortnne 
to see my wife's reason restored to her — my life 
in exchange for hers — ^but this is too important a 
question to be decided by myself. If her relations 
wish this Operation to be performed, it shall be 
done/ 

* Very good. Then I shall leave you to ascer- 
tain their wishes on the subject before I call 

again/ 

« « « » « 

The next day Laurence Fane went back to 

Maple Farm with his brother-in-law, and laid the 
<5ase before Mr West. The old man's decision and 
that of his son were unanimous. They considered 
it was the husband's duty not to leave any means 
Jimtried by which his wife's reason might be re- 
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stored to her. They not only advised, but en- 
treated him to put the case imconditionally in the 
hands of Sir Wilfrid James and Dr Bellew. 

'I am very glad to hear you have received 
such sensible advice/ said the doctor, as it was 
repeated to him. * Now I shall ' proceed to 
business with a good heart and a clear con- 
science/ 

' When will Sir "Wilfrid undertake the Opera- 
tion?' 

' As soon as possible. Next week, I hope, if 
he has no pressing engagements elsewhere. I 
have been preparing Mrs Fane to undergo it for 
some time past, for, to teil the truth, it was solely 
with this intention I persuaded you to send her 
down to Sevenoaks/ 

*You have been very kind to both of us/ 
replied Fane, pressing his hand. *You will be 
sure to let us know exactly when Sir Wilfrid will 
go down to Rose Bank P ' 

* Oh, of course. To the very minute.' 
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' I shall suffer such terrible anxiety tili I liear 
it is well over/ 

* Naturally. And perhaps you would wish to 
1)€ on the spot when it is done P * 

* I should like it of all things. If you arö 
sure Sir Wilfrid would not object/ 

* Oh, Sir Wilfrid never objects to anything/ 
observed Dr Bellew, with a comical expression of 
eountenance, as he took his leave. 

Nevertheless Laurence Fane was thrown into 
an unujsual state of excitement the following day 
by receiving a telegram from Sevenoaks, which 
ran thus : — 

* From Dr Bellew, To Laurence Fane^ 

' Eose Bank. Bayswater. 

* Operation performed successfully this mom- 
ing. Patient weak, but perfectly sensible. Sir 
Wilfrid in close attendance. Considered it better 
not to let you know tili it was over.* 

He could only telegraph back, 'Thank God. 
Let me hear again this evening,' — ^and sit down 
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half stunned with the sudden inteUigence, to won- 
der at bis new-found happiness. Baüy once more 
in possessian of her semes ! He had been accus- 
tomed for so long to consider her incurable that he 
coald not realize the change. Daisy — able to 
«peak coherently — to recognize him as her hus- 
band — to fly to bis arms and nestle in bis embrace 
as of old. His thoughts wandered back to the 
happy season when he had first called her his wife, 
and brought her home to the little house at 
Notting-hill, where their baby had been bom, and 
they had lived a lifo of perfeet love and confidence, 
until the cruel fate that had for awhile ruüied his 
professional career and driven him forth from Eng- 
land, clouded his existence by the belief that he 
had lost her. He thought of the shy, blush- 
ing face, wet with tears, that had been raised to 
answer his question in the old-fashioned arbour 
at Maple Farm— of the clinging trust with which 
«he had gone forth to brave the world with him — 
of the meek devotion which had made her leave 
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her own friends without a murmur and prepare to- 
accompany him to Australia — and above all of the 
sweet, frightened eyes that had gazed into his as 
lie lowered her, on that last fearful night, into the 
cruel boat which had separated their souls from 
then tili now. 

He thought of all this — and a new hope spring- 
ing up within his breast made his face flush and 
his limbs tremble as he paeed up and down his 
library floor. He did not stay to consider that 
the bleached hair could never more be turned to 
ruddy brown; that the wasted hands and arms 
would in all probability never regain the smooth 
£rm plumpness that had once so much delighted 
him ; that the mind, wrecked for such an interval, 
was very unlikely to become streng and energetic,. 
and fit for serious work again. 

He dreamed of Daisy, his first love, his first 
wife, as he had parted with her ; and reveUed in 
wild imagination of the future until he almost feit 
her arms tight about his neck, and her warm 
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breath heralding the advent of her sweet girKsh 
Kps. He dreamed of her less as a wife, perhaps, 
than as of some dear child to be cherished and 
thought for, who was Coming home to give him a 
fresh interest in life, and to turn that empty, 
desolate house once more into a haven of refiige 
forhiswearyspirit. 

He was dreaming still — excited, expeetant, al- 
most happy — when the second telegram was put 
into his band— 

* Consciousness continues, but Symptoms have 
changed for the worse. Come down to Rose Bank 
by the first train/ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THEIB GOOD ANGEL. 

TT WAS past eleven o'clock at niglit when 
-^ Laurence Fane received this message, but Iie 
caught tlie last train from Gharing Gross, and 
found himself at Sevenoaks an hour after. A fly 
had been sent to meet him at tlie Station. He feit 
from that circumstance tliat all liope was over. 
He was met in the hall at Böse Bank by Mrs Owen 
and a dignified-looking middle-aged gentleman. 

* Sir Wilfrid James/ sbe said, as she introduced 
tbem to one another. ' Sir Wilfrid's carriage is 
in attendance to take him back to town at once, 
Mr Fane. He has only waited to speak a few 
words to you first.* 

* Never mind explanations, or regrets, or any- 
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tiiing of that kind/ exclaimed the young man 
passionately, as he followed the physician into the 
sitting-room. * I am prepared for the worst you 
may teil me. I know that she is dead/ 

* You are mistaken/ said Sir Wilfrid, gravely. 
* Your wife is not dead, Mr Fane, but I cannot 
conceal from you that she is sinking fast.' 

* I guessed it from the telegram/ 

* My friend, Dr Beilew, is with her now, and 
will remain as long as his Services are required. 
All that could possibly be done for her has been 
done/ 

* I am sure of that/ 

^ She is so young I had great hopes of the Oper- 
ation being entirely successful. And so indeed 
in one sense it has been. But there was an amount 
of hidden mischief going on in the System which 
could not have been foreseen, and which has 
rendered it quite incapable of resisting so severe a 
shock. As soon as ever we perceived the result 
was likely to be fatal we let you know.' 
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Fane answered nothing. Sir Wilfrid thought 
he was laying all the blame of his wife's death 
upon the Operation. 

* I hope you understand/ he continued gently, 
* that this complication of disorders must inevit- 
ably have carried off our patient in the course of 
a short time, and most probably under circum- 
stances of much greater suffering than she endures 
at present.' 

* Does she suffer much ? ' 

* Not at all. The vital powers alone are at 
fault. She is slipping out of the world like a 
child going to sleep.^ 

* Oh, let me go to her.' 

* As soon as ever Mrs Owen has prepared her 
for your presence. Ah, here is Bellew. I may 
now leave you safely in his hands ; good evening, 
Mr Fane/ and with a word to his brother pro- 
fessional, Sir Wilfrid James passed to his carriage. 

^ My poor friend,^ said Bellew, * I little 
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thought I should have occasion to send you such 
a message as the last ! ' 

* I knew it was not to be prevented,' he mur- 
mured in reply. 

* It was not only not to be prevented, but not 
to be foreseen. The Operation was most successful 
{Sir Wilfrid is a marvellous surgeon), but there is 
extensive disease of the lungs and heart, my dear 
Fane, and her nervous System has been too much 
shaken to sustain the shock. I wonder now that 
ahe has really survived so long/ 

' Does she know I am here ? Has she spoken 
ofmeP' 

' Several times. She wiU recognize you, I am 
sure, but do not allude to any past circumstances 
or facts before her. She is like a person re- 
covering from a severe fever. Her memory 
is indistinct, and her brain far too feeble to 
remember. You are sure you can command 
yourself?' 
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' Have I not had occasion to learn the les- 
son ? ' Said Laurence, bitterly. 

*I think so, and therefore I am about to trust 
you further/ continued Dr Beilew, as he got up 
and closed the door. * May I ask if you have 
heard anything lately of— of — Mrs Fane's cousinP' 

' Of Margarita ? No. Would to God I had. 
Her own people are almost as obstinate at her 
continued silence as I am.' 

* / know where she w, Mr Fane.' 

*You know — ^and you have never told me. 
How could you be so cruel P ' 

' Be patient for a moment, and I will teil you. 
Miss Hay confided her address to me as a secret. 
I could not have divulged it without breaking my 
word/ 

* And why do you speak of it now P ' 
'Because she is so near at hand that lam 

afraid you may encounter her.' 

Fane started to his feet in the wildest excite* 
ment. 
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'Margarita near at band? In this liouse? 
Oh, don't teil me that all this misery has driven 
her mad too/ 

* No, no ! far from it. She is the wisest and 
most collected here. But cannot you guess the 
reason, Fane — the attraction that drew her hither, 
that she might soothe, as only a woman and sister 
can — the sad life and last hours of your afflicted 
wifeP' 

* God bless her ! I might have guessed it/ 
Said Laurence Fane. * 'Tis just like Margarita ta 
have thought of it ! ' 

* I know that hitherto her greatest wish has 
been to avoid meeting you, lest she should either 
prevent your yisiting your wife, or be compelled 
to leave her to another's care. But now I fear it 
is unavoidable. Mrs Fane, to whom all through 
her illness she has been devoted, has recognized 
her and will not let go of her band. I pereeived 
this difficulty but just now, and asked Miss Hay 
how she should surmount it. She answered, ** Teil 
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him I have the courage to meet him and be silent^ 
and 1 expect him to do no less/* ^ 

*She is the raost noble-hearted woman that 
ever breathed/ said Fane. 

' And for that reason you will not disappoint 
her, I am sure. Are you ready to go up to your 
wifeP' 

* Yes. But let me go alone.' 

* I had no Intention of accompanying you. 
Mrs Owen will show you the way. And I shall 
be within call, if required.' 

Mrs Owen was too delicate to worry the be- 
reaved husband with conversation of any sort, and 
he followed her up the stairs in silence. His 
heart beat so fast he could almost hear its palpita- 
tions. His mind was so confused he could hardly 
realize the scene to which he was going. They 
entered a bed-room, the solitary light in which 
was so carefully shaded as to envelope the apart- 
ment in a seemingly mysterious gloom, and Mrs 
Owen preceded him to the bed and gazed at its 
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occapant for some nunneiits in sQence. Thi^ ^h«^ 
Said, Tenr sqMt, 

* Here is yoor husband, my dear • AVould yvHi 
like to see him ? ' 

* So mach / ' replied a wearr voioe, and at tli€> 
sonnd of it Laurence bumed to rush forward aud 
clasp the Speaker in his arms. 

*You ean talk to her now, Mr Fano/ §aid 
Mrs Owen, as she drew backward to enablo him 
to advance. He stood as though he werc ou holy . 
ground. He drew aside the curtaias, and saw by 
the dim light a white, wasted face h\id upon tho 
pillow, and two large tired eyes gazing hmguidly 
towards him from the midst of it. 

* My own Daisy ! ' was all that ho oould uttor, 
' I am so glad that you have come, Laury,' sho 

answered, without the faintest öign of emotion or 
surprise. * I have been ill such a long, long 
time, and now that I am better I feel so sleopy, I 
was afraid I should not keep awake until you 
came/ 

VOL. III. 18 
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* You are in no pain, dearest ? ' 

^ Oh no ! All the pain passed away long ago, 
and now there is nothing left but peace— perfect 
peace. Kiss me, dear Laury. We haye loved 
each other so well/ 

* We have indeed, my darling/ he said as he 
bent down to press his lips to hers, * and we shall 
never cease to love each other.' 

* Never ! Our love was once and for always^ 
Laury. It is very sweet to think of — very 
sweet 1 ' 

*She appears to have lost all recollection of 
the past, and even of the fact that we have been 
separated/ remarked Fane to Mrs Owen in a 
whisper, as Daisy's eyes closed and she appeared 
to have fallen into slumber. 

' She has forgotten all but that which appeals 
to her affections, Dr Bellew says/ replied Mrs 
Owen, ^ and it is a most merciful thing it ahould 
be so. I am sure, Mr Fane, that it will be a com- 
fort to you in after lifo to remember that she knew 
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nothing of what has proved so great a source o£ 
distress to you/ 

' I can. thank God for it already/ he answered. 

^Dear Bita! Iiold my Iiand fast/ murmured 
Daisy, half rousing from her sleep. *How 
shoxdd I haye gone through all this without 

you P * 

^__ * ^_ 

The beloved name soimded ou Fsme's heart 

with a thrill. 

* She alludes to her cousIn,* he remarked, in a 
trembling voice. 

*Does she?' said Mrs Owen. ^Perhaps she 
wanders a little again. I have heard her speak 
to her attendant, Mary Hill, by that name several 
times to-day. Mary Hill,' she continued in a 
lower Yoice^ ^a most excellent yoiing womim^ 
recommended to nie by Dr BeUew, is sitttng 
behind the ibrther eurtain. You may see that 
Mrs Fane is holding her hand. She has taken a 
great fancy to her^ and becomes restless as soon as 
she leaves the room. But if you could prefer her 
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being sent away just now, I will try to manage it 
for you/ 

For the moment he could not answer. Hia 
Margarita, there ! close at hand^ divided from 
him only by a wretched strip of damask^ and he 
dare not fly to her, or speak, or show the least 
emotion. 

* Don't trouble yourself/ he managed to blurt 
out. * I have nothing to say to my wife thät the 
—the other need not hear.* 

* You always liked dear Rita, Laury. She was 
our good angel, was she not ? ' 

^ She was indeed, dear. Heaven bloss her for 
it.^ 

He turned to the bedside again as he spoke, 
and saw the hand which was clasped in Daisy^s 
trembling at the sound of his voice. 

* Stoop low that I may whisper to you. You 
never guessed it, but I used to be jealous of death, 
Laury. I used to think that if he came to me 
before he came to you, that you might leam to 
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love S.ita as well as you did me. But that is all 
gone now, all gone ! And when I go to sleep, 
remember that I said so ! ' 

* Do you feel sleepy, dearest ? ' 

* Very sleepy. The room keeps tummg round 
and round and my eyelids are so heavy. But I 
have had a glorious dream, Laury, and I don't 
care now how soon it comes.* 

' What was your dream, dear love ? ' 
' I thought that wandering through this World 
we had lost each other, and you were very lonely 
without me. You sat and cried, Laury, and I 
saw your tears, and stretched my arms towards 
you, and called you by your name, but you could 
not hear my voice, nor could I make one step 
towards you. Then as we were both most miser- 
able, I saw dear S.ita come like a good angel to 
our aid, and she soothed your grief and brought 
US together again, and re-united us in heaven for 
ever — ^for ever.' 

* It was a lovely dream, my darling. It has 
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come true. If Margarita liad not fonnd you for 
me^ we miglit never haye met again/ 

*And when I go ehe will watch over you. 
Dear Bita ! How I love her ! ISow I shall sleep 
in peace/ 

Mrs Owen came up to the bedside, looked for 
a moment at the dying woman's face out of which 
the light of life was slowly flickering, laid lier 
fingers on her pulse, and quietly left the room 
in searcli of Dr Bellew. 

^Bita! dear Bita! I want you/ murmured 
Daisy. 

* Margarita, we want you/ echoed Laurence, 
in a Toice that was trembling with suppressed 
en^gy and passion. 

She drew the curtain on one side and leaned 
orer the prostrate form. 

* Here I am, Daisy. What can I do for you, 
<larling ? * 

* Love him, Bita ! Take care of him ! Be his 
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comfort and bis joy that he may never miss me 
when I am gone/ 

'I could not but miss you, my own/ said 
Lanrence, brokenly. 

* But ehe has been so good to me, Laury ! — so 
careful — so tender. She has been so good to both 
of iLS. She is our guardian augel/ 

' You were my light and my life/ he cried. 

* But the Kght is fading fast, love, and the life 
will soon be over. I know what sleep means now 
— rest and heaven/ 

*0h, Daisy, think how long we have been 
parted — stay a little, now you are come to me 
once more.' 

* Rita — will — stay,' said Daisy, gaspingly, 
* and — ^love you — ^better — than I ever did/ 

Laurence did not answer, but bis sad eyes 
roUed upwards to meet Margarita's, and ask if 
she endorsed the promise. But hers were fixed 
upon her dying cousin. 
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*Eita, give me your hand/ said Daisy, 
presently. 

' My darling, liere it is — close in your own/ 

' Not that. The — otlier — hand. Now, Laury 
— ^yoTirs. So — close togetlier — on my heart — 
Now I can sleep in comfort/ 

With a last feeble effort she drew tlieir hands 
towards her, and laid them, one above the other, 
on her heart — then closed her eyes, and went to 
sleep — in this world — for ever. 

They watched the feeble breath desert her 
Ups — the weak mouth relax its muscles — the 
grey, unmistakeable shade of death creep softly, 
like an evening cloud, about her delicate features 
— and wept above her with clasped hands — and 
not one thought but was all loyal to the soul that 
had just left them. 

The first thing that recalled Fane to himself 
was Margarita's gentle touch upon his bowed and 
stricken head. 

* Laurence/ she said solemnly, ' she has at 
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least died happy. Think what it might have beeu 
if we had never found her.' 

^ Or if I had never found you/ he returned 
passionately. ^ Oh, my good angel ! Our angel ! 
Say that you will return once more to fulfil this 
innocent child's dream. That you will come to 
be again my comfort and my joy, that I may 
never miss the treasure God has taken from me/ 

'I will come, my dearest,' was all she an- 
swered, but on that word Laurence Fane knew he 
could rely as certainly as though it had been 
spoken by an angel from heaven instead of an 
angel upon earth. 



THE END. 
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